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ADVERTISEMENT 



In preparing the present republication of 
the Criticisms upon the Picture Galleries 
of England, I have carefully corrected all 
the references to the pictures described, ac- 
cording to the latest arrangement of each 
particular Gallery; and I have here and 
there ventured to append an illustrative or 
corrective note, where such seemed to be 
required as to a matter of fact. 

In preparing the Appendix of Catalogues, 
also, I have taken the utmost pains to 
obtain the enumeration of the pictures in 
each case, according to their actual position 
at the present moment, adopting in every 



ADVERTISEMENT. VU 

In reference to the additions made to 
the body of the work, I have to repeat, 
with a sentiment of warm gratitude, that 
I have been enabled to include the Treatise 
on the Fine Arts among my Father's other 
writings, by the liberality of the proprie- 
tors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in the 
appendix to which unrivalled work that 
treatise originally appeared. The article 
on Flaxman is taken from the Edinburgh 
Review; and the Essays on the Elgin 
Marbles and on Fonthill Abbey from the 
London Magazine for 1822 — 3. 

The second volume of this work will 
comprehend the remainder of my Father's 
Criticisms upon Art and Artists. It is 
in the press, and will appear early in the 
Spring. 

W. HAZLITT. 
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MR. ANGERSTEIN'S 
COLLECTION. 



Oh ! Art, lovely Art ! " Balm of hurt minds, 
chief nourisher in life's feast, great Nature's 
second course!" Time's treasurer, the unsul- 
lied mirror of the mind of man ! Thee - we 
invoke, and not in vain, for we find thee here 
retired in thy plenitude and thy power! The 
walls are dark with beauty $ they frown severest 
grace. The eye is not caught by glitter and 
varnish 5 we see the pictures by their own inter- 
nal light. This is not a bazaar, a raree-show 
of art, a Noah's ark of all the Schools, march- 
ing out in endless procession ; but a sanctuary, 
a holy of holies, collected by taste, sacred to 
fame, enriched by the rarest products of genius. 
For the number of pictures, Mr. Angerstein's is 
the finest gallery, perhaps, in the world. We 
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intense desires of the soul, and of which it 
never tires. A capital print-shop (Molteno's or 
Colnaghi's) is a point to aim at in a morning's 
walk — a relief and satisfaction in the motley 
confusion, the littleness, the vulgarity of com- 
mon life : but a print-shop has but a mean, 
cold, meagre, petty appearance, after coming 
out of a fine Collection of Pictures. We want 
the size of life, the marble flesh, the rich tones 
of nature, the diviner expanded expression. 
Good prints are, no doubt, better than bad pic- 
tures; or prints, generally speaking, are better 
than pictures $ for we have more prints of 
good pictures than of bad ones : yet they are 
for the most part but hints, loose memoran- 
dums, outlines in little of what the painter has 
done. How often, in turning over a number of 
choice engravings, do we tantalise ourselves by 
thinking " what a head that must be," — in won- 
dering what colour a piece of drapery is of, 
green or black, — in wishing, in vain, to know 
the exact tone of the sky in a particular corner 
of the picture ! Throw open the folding-doors 
of a fine Collection, and you see all you have 
desired realised at a blow — the bright originals 
starting up in their own proper shape, clad 
with flesh and blood, and teeming with the first 
conception of the painter's mind ! The disad- 
vantage of pictures is that they cannot be 
multiplied to any extent, like books or prints ; 
but this, in another point of view, operates 

b2 
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light. We have, perhaps, pampered our ima- 
ginations with it all that time ; its charms have 
sunk deep into our minds $ we wish to see it 
once more, that we may confirm our judgment, 
and renew our vows. The Susannah and the 
Elders at Mr, Angerstein's [28]* was one of 
those that came upon us under these circum- 
stances. We had seen it formerly, among 
other visions of our youth, in the Orleans 
Collection, — where we used to go and look at 
it by the hour together, till our hearts thrilled 
with its beauty, and our eyes were filled with 
tears. How often had we thought of it since, 
how often spoken of it ! — There it was still, 
the same lovely phantom as ever — not as 
when Rousseau met Madame de Warens, after 
a lapse of twenty years, who was grown old 
and wrinkled — but as if the young Jewish 
Beauty had been just surprised in that unguarded 
spot — crouching down in one corner of the 
picture, the face turned back with a mingled 
expression of terror, shame, and unconquerable 
sweetness, and the whole figure (with the arms 
crossed) f shrinking into itself with bewitching 
grace and modesty ! It is by Ludovico Caracci, 
and is worthy of his name, from its truth and 
purity of design, its expression and its mellow 

* The figures, within brackets, indicate the present 
position of these pictures in the National Gallery. 

f The critic's memory, for he nerer took notes, here 
fails him ; the arms are not crossed. 



* 



■' piping ■ as though he should-never'be oW !'* 
'* Mrs. Jameson concurs wuh Mr. I.andV<>i in thinking 
that the youih/ul pnpil is Bacchus, not Apollo. 
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A comparison of this sort, we believe, may be 
made, in spite of the proverb, without injustice 
to the painter or the poet. Both gain by it. The 
idea conveyed by the one, perhaps, receives 
an additional grace and lustre, while a more 
beautiful moral sentiment hovers round the 
other, from thinking of them in this casual 
connection. If again it be asked, Which is the 
most admirable? — we should answer — Both are 
equally exquisite in their way, and yield the 
imagination all the pleasure it is capable of — 
and should decline giving an invidious prefer- 
ence to either. The cup can only befall. The 
young shepherd in the Arcadia wants no out- 
ward grace to recommend him; the stripling 
God no hidden charm of expression. The 
language of painting and poetry is intelligible 
enough to mortals ; the spirit of both is divine, 
and far too good for him who, instead of 
enjoying to the utmost height, would find an 
Unwelcome flaw in either. The Silenus and 
Apollo has something of a Raffaellesque air, 
with a mixture of Correggio's arch sensibi- 
lity — there isx nothing of Titian in the colouring 
— yet Annibal Carracci was in theory a deserter 
from the first to the two last of these masters , 
and swore with an oath, in a letter to his 
uncle Ludovico, that " they were the only true 
painters !" 

We should nearly have exhausted our stock 
of enthusiasm in descanting on these two com* 
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of an interesting story. The Lazarus is very 
fine and bold. The flesh is well-baked, dingy, 
and ready to crumble from the touch, when it 
is liberated from its dread confinement to have 
life and motion impressed on it again. He 
seems impatient of restraint, gazes eagerly about 
him, and looks out from his shrouded prison 
on this new world with hurried amazement, as 
if Death had scarcely yet resigned his power 
over the senses. We would wish our artists to 
look at the legs and feet of this figure, and see 
how correctness of finishing and a greatness of 
gusto in design are compatible with, and set off, 
each other. The attendant female figures have a 
peculiar grace and becoming dignity, both of 
expression and attitude. They are in a style 
something between Michael Angelo and Par- 
megiano. They take a deep interest in the 
scene, but it is with the air of composure pro- 
per to the sex, who are accustomed by nature 
and duty to works of charity and compassion. 
The head of the old man, kneeling behind Christ, 
is an admirable study of drawing, execution, 
and character. The Christ himself is grave 
and earnest, with a noble and impressive coun- 
tenance j but the figure wants that command- 
ing air which ought to belong to one possessed 
of preternatural power, and in the act of dis- 
playing it. Too much praise cannot be given 
to the back-ground — the green and white dra- 
peries of some old people at a distance, which 
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the three by Titian in the same room. The other 
two are a Ganymede [32], and a Venus and 
Adonis [34] ; the last does not appear to us from 
the hand of Titian. 

The ruddy, bronzed colouring of Raphael gene- 
rally takes off from any appearance of nocturnal 
watching and languid hectic passion ! The por- 
trait of Julius II. is finished to a great nicety. 
The hairs of the beard, the fringe on the cap, 
are done by minute and careful touches of the 
pencil. In seeing the labour, the conscientious 
and modest pains, which this great painter be- 
stowed upon his smallest works, we cannot help 
being struck with the number and magnitude of 
those he left behind him. When we have a single 
portrait placed before us, that might seem to 
have taken half a year to complete it, we wonder 
how the same painter could find time to execute 
his cartoons, the compartments of the Vatican, 
and a thousand other matchless works. The 
same account serves for both. The more we 
do, the more we can do. Our leisure (though 
it may seem a paradox) is in proportion to our 
industry. The same habit of intense application, 
which led our artist to bestow as much pains and 
attention on the study of a single head as if his 
whole reputation had depended on it, enabled 
him to set about the greatest works with alacrity, 
and to finish them with ease. If he had done any 
thing he undertook to do in a slovenly disreput- 
able manner, he would (upon the same principle) 



T':Pr,'more.' ; correctly. of Cornelius Vander. Geeit, an 
intimate > friend^ of Vandyke. The authentic, engnving 
from the real portrait of Geiartius diners materially from - 
the present picture. ' ' ' '^ ', 
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than never ! This same portrait is not, we think, 
the truest specimen of Vandyke. It has not his 
mild, pensive, somewhat effeminate cast of colour 
and expression. His best portraits have an air 
of faded gentility about them. The Gevartius 
has too many streaks of blood-colour, too many 
marks of the pencil, to convey an exact idea of 
Vandyke's characteristic excellence j though it 
is a fine imitation of Rubens's florid manner. 
Vandyke's most striking portraits are those which 
look just like a gentleman or lady seen in a 
looking-glass, and neither more nor less. 

Of the Claudes, we prefer the St. Ursula — the 
[30] Embarking of the Ftoe Thousand Virgins — to 
the others. The water is exquisite ; and the sails 
of the vessels glittering in the morning sun, and 
the blue flags placed against the trees, which 
seem like an opening into the sky behind — so 
sparkling is the effect of this ambiguity in colour- 
ing — are in Claude's most perfect manner. The 
Altieri Claude is one of his noblest and most 
classical compositions, with towers, and trees, 
and streams, and flocks, and herds, and distant 
sunny vales, 

Where universal Pan, 
Knit -with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Leads on the eternal spring : 

but the effect of the execution has been dead- 
ened and rendered flat by time or ill-usage. There 
is a dull formal appearance, as if the different 



■ ■■-■■■ Nevertheless, it is worth any money," The ChrisHt".- 
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pect. The marble pavement, of which the light 
is even dazzling ; the figures of the two Rabbis 
to the right, radiant with crimson, green, and 
azure ; the background, which seems like some 
rich oil-colour smeared over a ground of gold, 
and where the eye staggers on from one abyss 
of obscurity to another, — place this picture in 
the first rank of Rembrandt's wonderful perform- 
ances. If this extraordinary genius was the most 
literal and vulgar of draughtsmen, he was the 
most ideal of colourists. When Annibal Caracci 
vowed to God, that Titian and Correggio were 
the only true painters, he had not seen Rem- 
brandt ; — if he had, he would have added him to 
the list. The Poussin is a Dance of Bacchanals 
[4$] .• theirs are not " pious orgies." It is, 
however, one of this master's finest pictures, 
both in the spirit of the execution, and the in- 
genuity and equivoque of the invention. If the 
purity of the drawing will make amends for 
the impurity of the design, it may pass : as- 
suredly the same subject, badly executed, would 
not be endured ; but the life of mind, the dex- 
terity of combination displayed in it, supply the 
want of decorum. The old adage, that " Vice, 
by losing all its grossness, loses half its evil," 
seems chiefly applicable to pictures. Thus a 
naked figure, that has nothing but its nakedness 
to recommend it, is not fit to be hung up in decent 
apartments. If it is a Nymph by Titian, Cor- 
reggio' s Io, we no longer think of its being 



redeem all faults. It- is an allegory, of himsejf^ 
and his three wives, as a St. George and 'H61wt? 
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Family, with his children as Christ and St. John, 
playing with a lamb [67] ; in which he has con- 
trived to bring together all that is rich in an- 
tique dresses (black as jet, and shining like 
diamonds), transparent in flesh- colour, agreeable 
in landscape, unfettered in composition. The 
light streams from rosy clouds ; the breeze curls 
the branches of the trees in the back-ground, 
and plays on the clear complexions of the various 
scattered group. It is one of this painter's most 
splendid, and, at the same time, most solid and 
sharply finished productions. 

Mr. Wilkie's Alehouse Door [122] is here, and 
deserves to be here. Still it is not his best ; 
though there are some very pleasing rustic 
figures, and some touching passages in it. As 
in his Blind-Man 's-buff, the groups are too 
straggling, and spread over too large a surface 
of bare foreground, which Mr. Wilkie does not 
paint well. It looks more like putty than earth or 
clay. The artist has a better eye for individual 
details than for the general tone of objects. 
Mr. Liston's face in this "flock of drunkards" is 
a smiling failure. 

A portrait of Hogarth, by himself [112], and 
Sir Joshua's half-length of Lord Heathfield [111], 
hang in the same room. The last of these is 
certainly a fine picture, well composed, richly 
coloured, with considerable character, and a look 
of nature. Nevertheless, our artist's pictures, 
seen among standard works, have (to speak it 

c 
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It was on the 5th of November that we went to 
see this Gallery. The morning was mild, calm, 
pleasant : it was a day to ruminate on the ob- 
ject we had in view. It was the time of year 

When yellow leaves, or few, or none, do hang 
Upon the branches ; — 

their scattered gold was strongly contrasted with 
the dark green spiral shoots of the cedar trees 
that skirt the road ; the sun shone faint anil 
watery, as if smiling his last $ Winter gently let 
go the hand of Summer, and the green fields, 
wet with the mist, anticipated the return of 
Spring. At the end of a beautiful little village, 
Dulwich College appeared in view, with modest 
state, yet mindful of the olden time ; and the 
name of Allen and his compeers rushed full upon 
the memory ! How many races of school-boys 
have played within its walls, or stammered out 
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years hurt him not — he hears their sound afar 
off, and is glad. See him there, the urchin, 
seated in the sun, with a book in his hand, and 
the wall at his back. He has a thicker wall be- 
fore him — the wall that parts him from the 
future. He sees not the archers taking aim at 
his peace ; he knows not the hands that are to 
mangle his bosom. He stirs not, he still pores 
upon his book, and, as he reads, a slight hectic 
flush passes over his cheek, for he sees the 
letters that compose the word Fame glitter on 
the page, and his eyes swim, and he thinks that 
he will one day write a book, and have his name 
repeated by thousands of readers, and assume 
a certain signature, and write Essays and Criti- 
cisms in a London Magazine, as a consumma- 
tion of felicity scarcely to be believed. Come 
hither, thou poor little fellow, and let us change 
places with thee, if thou wilt ; here, take the pen 
and finish this article, and sign what name you 
please to it j so that we may but change our 
dress for yours, and sit shivering in the sun, and 
con over our little task, and feed poor, and lie 
hard, and be contented and happy, and think 
what a fine thing it is to be an author, and 
dream of immortality, and sleep o'nights ! 

There is something affecting and monastic in 
the sight of this little nursery of learning, simple 
and retired as it stands, just on the verge of the 
metropolis, and in the midst of modern improve- 
ments. There is a chapel, containing a copy 
of Raphaefs Transfiguration, by Giulio Romano j 
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dim/' though not a " religious light " upon them. 
At our entrance, we were first struck by our 
old friends the Cuyps ; and just beyond, caught 
a glimpse of that fine female head by Carlo Ma- 
ratti,* giving us a welcome with cordial glances. 
May we not exclaim— 

What a delicious breath painting sends forth ! 
The violet-bed's not sweeter. 

A fine gallery of pictures is a sort of illus- 
tration of Berkeley's Theory of Matter and Spirit. 
It is like a palace of thought — another universe, 
built of air, of shadows, of colours. Every 
thing seems " palpable to feeling as to sight." 
Substances turn to shadows by the painter's arch- 
chemic touch ; shadows harden into substances. 
" The eye is made the fool of the other senses, 
or else worth all the rest." The material is in 
some sense embodied in the immaterial, or, at 
least, we see all things in a sort of intellectual 
mirror. The world of art is an enchanting de- 
ception. We discover distance in a glazed sur- 
face j a province is contained in a foot of can- 
vass 5 a thin evanescent tint gives the form and 
pressure of rocks and trees ; an inert shape has 
life and motion in it. Time stands still, and 
the dead re-appear, by means of this " so potent 
art!" 

Look at the Cuyp next the door [9]. It is 

* The only picture by Carlo Maratti, in the Dulwich 
Gallery, is a Holy Family, No. 342. 
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ache ; particularly the face and figure of the man 
leaning against the door, overcome with " po- 
tations pottle deep." Brouwer united the depth 
and richness of Ostade to the spirit and felicity 
of Teniers. No. 105, Sleeping Nymph and Cupid, 
and 14, Nymph and Satyr, by Poelemberg, are not 
pictures to our taste. Why should any one 
make it a rule never to paint any thing but this 
one subject ? Was it to please himself or others ? 
The one shows bad taste, the other wrong 
judgment. The grossness of the selection is 
hardly more offensive than the finicalness of the 
execution. No. 337, a Mater Dolorosa, by Carlo 
Dolce, is a very good specimen of this master j 
but the expression has too great a mixture of 
piety and pauperism in it. It is not altogether 
spiritual. 

No. 27, A School with Girls at work, by G. 
M. Crespi, is a most rubbishly performance, and 
has the look of a modern picture. It was, no 
doubt, painted in the fashion of the time, and is 
now old-fashioned. Every thing has this mo- 
dern, or rather uncouth and obsolete look, which, 
besides the temporary and local circumstances, 
has not the free look of nature. Dress a figure 
in what costume you please (however fantastic, 
however barbarous), but add the expression 
which is common to all faces, the properties 
that are common to all drapery in its elemen- 
tary principles, and the picture will belong to 
all times and places. It is not the addition 
of individual circumstances, but the omission of 
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but every thing in it belongs to a more polished 
style of art than Andrea Sacchi. Be this as it 
may, it is one of the most perfect pictures in 
the collection. Of the portraits of known indi- 
viduals in this room, we wish to say but little, 
for we can say nothing good. That of John 
Kemble, by Beechey [153], is perhaps the most 
direct and manly. In this room is Rubens's 
Samson and Delilah [168], a coarse daub — at 
least it looks so between two pictures by Van- 
dyke, Charity [124], and a Madonna and Infant 
Christ [135]. That painter probably never pro- 
duced any thing more complete than these two 
compositions. They have the softness of air, 
the solidity of marble : the pencil appears to 
float and glide over the features of the face, the 
folds of the drapery, with easy volubility, but to 
mark every thing with a precision, a force, a 
grace indescribable. Truth seems to hold the 
pencil, and elegance to guide it. The attitudes 
are exquisite, and the expression all but divine. 
It is not like Raphael's, it is true — but whose 
else was ? Vandyke was born in Holland, and 
lived most of his time in England ! — There are 
several capital pictures of horses, &c. by Wou- 
vermans, in the same room, particularly the one 
with a hay-cart loading on the top of a rising 
ground [53]. The composition is as striking 
and pleasing as the execution is delicate. There 
is immense knowledge and character in Wou- 
vermans' horses — an ear, an eye turned round, 
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waving on tbe edge of the declivity above, and 
the rosy evening light streaming through the 
clouds on the green moist landscape in the 
still lengthening distance. Here (to pass from 
one kind of excellence to another with kindly 
interchange) is a clear sparkling Water-fall, by 
Ruysdael [145], and Hobbema's Water -Mill 
[131], with the wheels in motion, and the 
ducks paddling in the restless stream. Is not 
this a sad anti-climax, from Jacob's Dream to 
a picture of a Water-Mill ? We do not know ; 
and we should care as little, could we but 
paint either of the pictures. 

Entire affection scoraeth nicer hands. 

If a picture is admirable in its kind, we do not 
give ourselves much trouble about the subject. 
Could we paint as well as Hobbema, we should 
not envy Rembrandt : nay, even as it is, while 
we can relish both, we envy neither ! 

The Centre Room commences with a Girl 
at a Window, by Rembrandt [206]. The picture 
is known by the print of it, and is one of the 
most remarkable and pleasing in the Collection. 
For clearness, for breadth, for a lively, ruddy 
look of healthy nature, it cannot be surpassed. 
The execution of the drapery is masterly. There 
is a story told of its being his servant-maid 
looking out of a window, but it is evidently the 
portrait of a mere child. 

A Farrier shoeing an Ass, by Berghem [232], 
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the Luxembourg! Quaint association, happily 
effected by the pencil of Watteau ! In the Bal 
Champdtre we see Louis XIV. himself dancing, 
looking so like an old beau, his face flushed 
and puckered up with gay anxiety j but then 
the satin of his slashed doublet is made of the 
softest leaves of the water-lily; Zephyr plays 
wanton with the curls of his wig! We have 
nobody who could produce a companion to this 
picture now: nor do we very devoutly wish 
it. The Louis the Fourteenths are extinct, and 
we suspect their revival would hardly be 
fcompensated even by the re-appearance of a 
Watteau. 

No. 254, the Death of Cardinal Beaufort, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, is a very indifferent and 
rather unpleasant sketch of a very fine picture. 
One of the most delightful things in this de- 
lightful collection is the Portrait of the Prince 
of the Asturias, [194] by Velasquez. The easy 
lightness of the childish Prince contrasts 
delightfully with the unwieldy figure of the 
horse, which has evidently been brought all 
the way from the Low Countries for the amuse- 
ment of his rider. Velasquez was (with only 
two exceptions, Titian and Vandyke) as fine a 
portrait-painter as ever lived ! 

In the centre room also is the Meeting of 
Jacob and Rachel, by Murillo [294], a sweet 
picture with a fresh green landscape, and the 
heart of love in the midst of it. 
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what flourishes" of grace or ornament we 
please. Holbein's heads are to the finest por- 
traits what state-papers are to history. 

Hie first picture . in the Fourth Room is 
The Prophet Samuel, by Sir Joshua (286). 
It is not the Prophet Samuel, but a very 
charming picture of a little child saying its 
prayers. Hie second is The Education of Bac- 
chus, by Nicholas Poussin (115).* This picture 
makes one thirsty to look at it— the colouring 
even is dry and adust. It is true history in the 
technical phrase, that is to say, true poetry in 
the vulgate. The figure o£ the infant Bacchus 
seems as if he would drink up a vintage — he 
drinks with his mouth, bis hands, his belly, 
and his whole body. Gargantua was nothing 
to him. In the Nursing of Jupiter (300), in 
like manner, we are thrown back into the in- 
fancy of mythologic lore. The little Jupiter, 
suckled by a she-goat, is beautifully conceived 
and expressed ; and the dignity and ascendency 
given to these animals in the picture is wonder- 
fully happy. They have a very imposing air 
of gravity indeed, and seem to be by prescrip- 
tion " grand caterers and wet - nurses of the 
state" of Heaven ! Apollo giving a Poet a Cup 
of Water to drink, by N. Poussin (295), is 
elegant and classical : and The Flight into 
Egypt, by N. Poussin (310), instantly takes 

* The picture in the Dulwich Gallery is only a copy 
from the fine original in the National Gallery, No. 39. 
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great a painter as some others, whose fame 
was not their only inheritance ! 

281, Venus and Cupid, is a delightful copy 
after Correggio. We have no such regrets or 
qualms of conscience with respect to him. 
" He has had his reward." The weight of his 
renown balances the weight of barbarous coin 
that sunk him to the earth. Could he live 
now, and know what others think of him, his 
misfortunes would seem as dross compared with 
his lasting glory, and his heart would melt 
within him at the thought, with a sweetness 
that only his own pencil could express. 

326, The Virgin, Infant Christ, and St. John, 
by Andrea del Sarto, is exceedingly good. — 
397, Another Holy Family, by the same, is an 
admirable picture, and only inferior to Raphael. 
It has delicacy, force, thought, and feeling. 
"What lacks it then," to be equal to Raphael? 
We hardly know, unless it be a certain firm- 
ness and freedom, and glowing animation. 
The execution is more timid and laboured. 
It looks like a picture (an exquisite one, in- 
deed), but Raphael's look like the divine reality 
itself !— 

No. 319, Codes defending the Bridge, is by 
Le Bran. We do not like this picture, nor 252, 
The Massacre of the Innocents, by the same artist. 
One reason is that they are French, and 
another that they are not good. They have 
great merit, it is true, but their merits are only 
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The Fifth Room is the smallest, but the 
most precious in its contents.-r-No. 283, Spanish 
Beggar Boys, by Murillo, is the triumph of this 
Collection, and almost of painting. In the 
imitation of common life, nothing ever went 
beyond it, or, as far as we can judge, came up 
to it. A Dutch picture is mechanical, and 
mere still life to it. But this is life itself. The 
boy at play on the ground is miraculous. It is 
done with a few dragging strokes of the pencil, 
and with a little tinge of colour j but the 
mouth, the nose, the eyes, the chin, are as 
brimful as they can hold of expression, of arch 
roguery, of animal spirits, of vigorous, elastic 
health. The vivid, glowing, cheerful look is 
such as could only be found beneath a southern 
sun. The fens and dykes of Holland (with all 
our respect for them) could never produce such 
an epitome of the vital principle. The other 
boy, standing up with the pitcher in his hand, 
and a crust of bread in his mouth, is scarcely 
less excellent. His sulky, phlegmatic indif- 
ference speaks for itself. The companion to 
this picture, 284, is also very fine. Compared 
with these imitations of nature, as faultless as 
they are spirited, Murillo's Virgins and Angels, 
however good in themselves, look vapid, and 
even vulgar. A Child Sleeping (330), by the 
same painter, is a beautiful and masterly study. 
— No. 128, a Musical Party, by Giorgione, is 
well worthy the notice of the connoisseur. — 
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bis subjects naked figures of women, and tan- 
talises us by making tbem of coloured ivory. 
They are like hard-ware toys. — No. 333, a Car- 
dinal blessing a Person, by P. Veronese, is dignified 
and picturesque in the highest degree. — No. 
349, The Adoration of the Shepherds, by Annibal 
Caracci, is an elaborate, but not very successful 
performance. — No. 329, Christ bearing his Cross, 
by Morales, concludes the list, and is worthy to 
conclude it. 
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And lo ! over the clear lone brow of Tuderley 
and Norman Court, knit into the web and fibres 
of our heart, the sighing grove waves in the 
autumnal air, deserted by Love, by Hope, but 
for ever haunted by Memory ! And there that 
fine passage stands in Antony and Cleopatra 
as we read it long ago with exulting eyes in 
Paris, after puzzling over a tragedy of Racine's, 
and cried aloud : " Our Shakspeare was also 
a poet ! " These feelings are dear to us at 
the time 3 and they come back unimpaired, 
heightened, mellowed, whenever we choose to 
go back to them. We turn over the leaf and 
" volume of the brain," and there see them face 
to face. — Marina in Pericles complains that 

Life is as a storm hurrying her from her friends ! 

Not so from the friends above-mentioned. If 
we bring but an eye, an understanding, and a 
heart to them, we find them always with us, 
always the same. The change, if there is one, is 
in us, not in them. Oh ! thou then, whoever 
thou art, that dost seek happiness in thyself, 
independent of others, not subject to caprice, 
not mocked by insult, not snatched away by 
ruthless hands, over which Time has no power, 
and that Death alone cancels, seek it (if thou 
art wise) in books, in pictures, and the face of 
nature, for these alone we may count upon as 
friends for life! While we are true to our- 
selves, they will not be faithless to us. While 
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is something in a name, in wide-spread reputation, 
in endless renown, to satisfy the ambition of the 
mind of man. Who in his works would vie 
immortality with nature ? An epitaph, an ever- 
lasting monument in the dim remembrance of 
ages, is enough below the skies. Moreover, the 
sense of final inevitable decay humanises, and gives 
an affecting character to the triumphs of exalted 
art. Imperishable works executed by perishable 
hands are a sort of insult to our nature, and 
almost a contradiction in terms. They are un- 
grateful children, and mock the makers. Neither 
is the noble idea of antiquity legibly made out 
without the marks of the progress and lapse of 
time. That which is as good now as ever it was 
seems a thing of yesterday. Nothing is old to 
the imagination that does not appear to grow 
old. Ruins are grander and more venerable than 
any modern structure can be, or than the oldest 
could be if kept in the most entire preservation. 
They convey the perspective of time. So the 
Elgin Marbles are more impressive from their 
mouldering, imperfect state. They transport us 
to the Parthenon, and old Greece. The Theseus 
is of the age of Theseus : while the Apollo Bel- 
vedere is a modern fine gentleman ; and we think 
of this last figure only as an ornament to the 
room where it happens to be placed. — We con- 
ceive that those are persons of narrow minds who 
cannot relish an author's style that smacks of 
time, that has a crust of antiquity over it, like 
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Rousseau are not. The mere English student 
knows more of the character and spirit of Ra- 
phael's pictures in the Vatican, from a print, than 
he does of Ariosto or Tasso from Hoole's ver- 
sion. There is, however, one exception to the 
catholic language of painting, which is in French 
pictures. They are national fixtures, and ought 
never to be removed from the soil in which they 
grow. They will not answer any where else, nor 
are they worth Custom-house duties. Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, Italian, are all good and intel- 
ligible in their several ways — we know what they 
mean — they require no interpreter : but the French 
painters see nature with organs and with minds 
peculiarly their own. One must be born in France 
to understand their painting or their poetry. 
Their productions in art are either literal, or ex- 
travagant—dry, frigid facsimiles, in which they 
seem to take up nature by pin-points, or else 
vapid distorted caricatures, out of all rule and 
compass. They are, in fact, at home only in the 
light and elegant ; and whenever they attempt 
to add force or solidity (as they must do in the 
severer productions of the pencil) they are com- 
pelled to substitute an excess of minute industry 
for a comprehension of the whole, or make a 
desperate mechanical effort at extreme expression, 
instead of giving the true, natural, and powerful 
workings of passion. Their representations of 
nature are meagre skeletons, that bear the same 
relation to the originals that botanical specimens, 
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national character lurked amidst unrivalled ex- 
cellence. If Claude has a fault, it is that he is 
finical ; and Poussin's figures might be said by 
a satirist to be antique puppets. To proceed to 
our task. — 

The first picture that struck us on entering 
the Marquis of Stafford's Gallery (a little bewil- 
dered as we were with old recollections and 
present objects) was the Meeting of Christ and 
St. John, one of Raphael's master-pieces. The 
eager " child-worship " of the young St. John, 
the modest retirement and dignified sweetness 
of the Christ, and the graceful, matron-like air of 
the Virgin bending over them, full and noble, 
yet feminine and elegant, cannot be surpassed. 
No words can describe them to those who have 
not seen the picture : — the attempt is still vainer 
to those who have. There is, however, a very 
fine engraving of this picture, which may be 
had for a trifling sum. — No glory is around the 
head of the Mother, nor is it needed : but the 
soul of the painter sheds its influence over it like 
a dove, and the spirit of love, sanctity, beauty, 
breathes from the divine group. There are four 
Raphaels (Holy Families) in this collection, two 
others by the side of this in his early more 
precise and affected manner, somewhat faded, 
and a small one of the Virgin, Sleeping Jesus, and 
St. John, in his finest manner. There is, or 
there was, a duplicate of this picture (of which 
the engraving is also common) in the Louvre, 
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of children in the corner, we suppose, for care- 
less freedom of pencil, and a certain milky soft- 
ness of the flesh, it can scarcely be parallelled. 
Over the three Raphaels is a Danae, by Annibal 
Caracci, which we used to adore where it was 
hung on high in the Orleans Gallery. The face 
is fine, up-turned, expectant ; and the figure no 
less fine, desirable, ample, worthy of a God. — 
The golden shower is just seen descending - y the 
landscape at a distance has (so fancy might in- 
terpret) a cold, shuddering aspect. There is 
another very fine picture of the same hand close 
by, St. Gregory with Angels* It is difficult to 
know which to admire most, the resigned and 
yet earnest expression of the Saint, or the ele- 
gant forms, the graceful attitudes, and bland, 
cordial, benignant faces of the attendant angels. 
The artist in these last has evidently had an eye 
to Correggio, both in the waving outline and in 
the charm of the expression 5 and he has suc- 
ceeded admirably, but not entirely. Something 
of the extreme unction of Correggio is wanting. 
The drawing of Annibal's Angels is, perhaps, 
too firm, too sinewy, too masculine. In Cor- 
reggio, the Angel's spirit seemed to be united to 
a human body, to imbue, mould, penetrate every 
part with its sweetness and softness : in Caracci, 
you would say that a heavenly spirit inhabited, 
looked out of, moved a goodly human frame, 

And o'er informed the tenement of clay. 

E 
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tion of rich distilled perfumes." In the figures, 
in the landscape, in the water, in the sky, there 
are tones, colours, scattered with a profuse 
and unerring hand, gorgeous, but most true, 
dazzling with their force, but blended, softened, 
woven together into a woof like that of Iris — 
tints of flesh colour, as if you saw the blood 
circling beneath the pearly skin ; clouds em- 
purpled with setting suns : hills steeped in azure 
skies; trees turning to a mellow brown 5 the 
cold grey rocks, and the water so translucent 
that you see the shadows and the snowy feet of 
the naked nymphs in it. With all this prodiga- 
lity of genius, there is the greatest severity and 
discipline of art. The figures seem grouped for 
the effect of colour — the most striking contrasts 
are struck out, and then a third object, a piece 
of drapery, an uplifted arm, a bow and arrows, 
a straggling weed, is introduced to make an in- 
termediate tint, or carry on the harmony. Every 
colour is melted, impasted into every other, 
with fine keeping and bold diversity. Look at 
that indignant, queen-like figure of Diana (more 
perhaps like an offended mortal princess than 
an immortal Goddess, though the immortals 
could frown and give themselves strange airs), 
and see the snowy, ermine-like skin ; the pale 
clear shadows of the delicately formed back; 
then the brown colour of the slender trees 
behind to set off the shaded flesh ; and last, the 
dark figure of the Ethiopian girl behind, com- 
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We are ashamed of this description, now that 
we have made it, and heartily wish somebody 
would make a better. There is another Titian 
here (which was also in the Orleans Gallery),* 
Venus rising from the Sea. The figure and face 
are gracefully designed and sweetly expressed : — 
whether it is the picture of the Goddess of Love 
may admit of a question : that it is the picture 
of a lovely woman, in a lovely attitude, admits 
of none. The half-shadow, in which most of it 
is painted, is a kind of veil through which the 
delicate skin shows more transparent and aeriel. 
There is nothing in the picture but this single 
exquisitely turned figure, and if it were continued 
downward to a whole length, it would seem 
like a copy of a statue of the Goddess carved in 
ivory or marble $ but being only a half-length, 
it has not this effect at all, but looks like an 
enchanting study, or a part of a larger compo- 
sition, selected a Venvi. — The hair, and the arm 
holding it up, are nearly the same as in the 
. well - known picture of Titian's Mistress, and 
as delicious. The back-ground is beautifully 
painted. We said before that there was no ob- 
ject in the picture detached from the principal 
figure. Nay, there is the sea, and a sea-shell, 
but these might be given in sculpture. 

* Two thirds of the principal pictures in the Orleans 
Collection are at present at Stafford -House, and third 
purchased by the Marquis of Stafford, and another third 
left by the Duke of Bridge water, another of the purchasers. 
Mr. Brian had the remaining third. 
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master, is an eye to look at, not to look with,* or 
if it looks at you, it does not look through you, 
which may almost be made a test of Titian's 
heads. There is not the spirit, the intelligence 
within, moulding the expression, and giving it 
intensity of purpose and decision of character. 
In every other respect but this (and perhaps a 
certain want of breadth) it is as good as Titian. 
There is (we understand) a half-length of Cle- 
ment VII. by Julio Romano, in the Papal Palace 
at Rome, in which he is represented as seated 
above the spectator, with the head elevated and 
the eye looking down like a camel's with an 
amazing dignity of aspect. The picture (Mr. 
Northcote says) is hard and ill-coloured, but, in 
strength of character and conception, superior to 
the Titian at the Marquis of Stafford's. Titian, 
undoubtedly, put a good deal of his own 
character into his portraits. He was not himself 
filled with the " milk of human kindness." He 
got his brother, who promised to rival him in 
his own art, and of whom he was jealous, sent 
on a foreign embassy 5 and he so frightened 
Pordenone, while he was painting an altar-piece 
for a church, that he worked with his palette 
and brushes in his hand, and a drawn sword 
by his side. 

We meet with one or two admirable portraits, 
particularly No. 1 12, by Tintoretto, which is of 

• The late Mr. Curran described John Kemble's eye 
in these words. 
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less agony, and faded like the life that is 
just expiring in it. A Joseph and Potiphars 
Wife, by Ales9andro Veronese, a very clever and 
sensible, but rigidly painted picture* — an Albert 
Durer, the Death of the Virgin — a Female head, 
by Leonardo da Vinci — and the Woman taken in 
Adultery, by Pordenone, which last the reader 
may admire or not, as he pleases. We cannot 
close this list without referring to the Christ 
bearing his cross, by Domenichino, a picture 
full of interest and skill j and the little touch- 
ing allegory of the Infant Christ sleeping on a 
Cross, by Guido. 

The Dutch School contains a number of ex- 
cellent specimens of the best masters. There are 
two Tenierses, a Fair, and Boors merry-making, 
unrivalled for a look of the open air, for 
lively awkward gesture, and variety and gro- 
tesqueness of grouping and rustic character. 
There is a little picture, by Le Nain, called 
the Village Minstrel, with a set of youthful au- 
ditors, the most incorrigible little mischievous 
urchins we ever saw, but with admirable ex- 
cution and expression. The Metzus are curi- 
ous and fine — the Ostades admirable. Gerard 
Douw's own portrait is certainly a gem. We 
noticed a Ruvsdael in one corner of the room 
[No. 221], a dark, flat, wooded country, but 
delectable in tone and pencilling. Vandevelde's 

• It is said in the catalogue to be painted on touch- 
stone. 
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and they are equally calculated to delight the 
student by the degree, or to inform the unini- 
tiated by the variety, of excellence. Yet even 
this Collection is not complete. It is deficient 
in Rembrandts, Vandykes, and Rubenses ; except 
one splendid allegory and fruit - piece by the 
last. 
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if he did. The tall slim deer glance startled by, 
in some neglected track of memory, and fairies 
trip it in the unconscious haunts of the imagi- 
nation ! Pope's lines on Windsor Forest also 
suggest themselves to the mind in the same 
way, and make the air about it delicate. Gray 
has consecrated the same spot by his Ode on 
a Distant Prospect of Eton College ; and the finest 
passage in Burke's writings is his comparison 
of the British Monarchy to "the proud Keep 
of Windsor." The walls and massy towers of 
Windsor Castle are indeed built of solid stone, 
weather-beaten, time -proof; but the image 
answering to them in the mind's eye is woven of 
pure thought and the airy films of the imagina- 
tion — Arachne's web not finer ! 

The rooms are chill and comfortless at this 
time of the year,* and gilded ceilings look down 
on smoky fire-places. The view from the win- 
dows, too, which is so rich and glowing in the 
summer-time, is desolate and deformed with the 
rains overflowing the marshy grounds. As to 
physical comfort, one seems to have no more of 
it in these tapestried halls and on marble floors, 
than the poor bird driven before the pelting 
storm, or the ploughboy seeking shelter from 
the drizzling sky, in his sheepskin jacket and 
clouted shoes, beneath the dripping, leafless 
spray. The palace does not (more than the 

• The present criticism was written in February, 1823. 
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his task so as to save his credit ; and your first 
impulse is to turn away from the picture, and 
save your time. 

In the next room, there are four Vandykes — 
two of them excellent. One is the Duchess of 
Richmond (3), a whole-length, in a white satin 
drapery, with a pet lamb. The expression of her 
face is a little sullen and capricious. The other, 
the Countess of Carlisle (14), has a shrewd, 
clever, sensible countenance j and, in a certain 
archness of look, and the contour of the lower 
part of the face, resembles the late Mrs. Jordan. 
— Between these two portraits is a copy after 
Rembrandt, by Gainsborough, a fine sombre, 
mellow head, with the hat flapped over the 
face.* 

Among the most delightful and interesting of 
the pictures in this Collection, is the portrait by 
Vandyke, of Lady Venetia Digby (6). It is an 
allegorical composition: but what truth, what 
purity, what delicacy in the execution ! You are 
introduced into the presence of a beautiful wo- 
man of quality of a former age, and it would be 
next to impossible to perform an unbecoming 
action with that portrait hanging in the room. 
It has an air of nobility about it, a spirit of hu- 
manity within it. There is a dove-like innocence 

* The only male portrait, by Rembrandt, in Windsor 
Castle is of a Young Man in a Turban. There is a copy, 
by Gainsborough, from Rembrandt's portrait of a Jewish 
Rabbit at Hampton Court. No. 541. 
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Cleveland [H. C. 160], in her helmet and 
plumes, looks quite like a heroine of romance 
or modern Amazon ; but for an air of easy 
assurance, inviting admiration, and alarmed at 
nothing but being thought coy, commend us to 
my Lady Rochester above [H. C. 154], in the 
sky-blue drapery, thrown carelessly across her 
shoulders ! As paintings, these celebrated por- 
traits cannot rank very high. They have an 
affected ease, but a real hardness of manner 
and execution ; and they have that contortion of 
attitude and setness of features which we after- 
wards find carried to so disgusting and insipid 
an excess in Kneller's portraits. Sir Peter Lely 
was, however, a better painter than Sir Godfrey 
Kneller — that is the highest praise that can be 
accorded to him. He had more spirit, more 
originality, and was the livelier coxcomb of the 
two ! Both these painters possessed considerable 
mechanical dexterity, but it is not of a refined 
kind. Neither of them could be ranked among 
great painters, yet they were thought by their 
contemporaries and themselves superior to every 
one. At the distance of a hundred years we see 
the thing plainly enough. 

In the same room with the portrait of Lady 
Digby, there is one of Killigrew and Carew, by 
the same masterly hand (4). There is spirit and 
character in the profile of Carew, while the head 
of Killigrew is surprising from its composure 
and sedateness of aspect. He was one of the 
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quite overlay the playfulness of infancy. Yet 
what a difference between these young princes 
of the House of Stuart, and two of the princes of 
the reigning family with their mother, by Ramsay, 
which are evident likenesses to this hour ! 

We have lost our reckoning as to the order of 
the pictures and rooms in which they are placed, 
and must proceed promiscuously through the 
remainder of our catalogue.* 

One of the most noted pictures at Windsor is 
that of the Misers^ by Quintin Matsys [67] « 
Its name is greater than its merits, like many 
other pictures which have a lucky or intelligible 
subject, boldly executed. The conception is 
good, the colouring bad ; the drawing firm, and 
the expression coarse and obvious. We are 
sorry to speak at all disparagingly of Quintin 
Matsys $ for the story goes that he was origi- 
nally bred a blacksmith, and turned painter to 
gain his masters daughter, who would give her 
hand to no one but on that condition. Happy 
he who thus gained the object of his love, 
though posterity may differ about his merits as 
an artist ! Yet it is certain that any romantic 
incident of this kind, connected with a well- 
known work, inclines us to regard it with a 
favourable instead of a critical eye, by enhancing 

* In the present edition, the references are supplied in 
their brackets. 

f Or more properly the Money-changers, A miser when 
he counts his gold loves entire solitude. 

f<2 
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might serve as a test of a real taste for the art, 
depending for their value on intrinsic qualities, 
and not on imposing subjects, or mechanical 
arrangement or quantity. As where " the still 
small voice of reason " is wanting, we judge of 
actions by noisy success and popularity; so 
where there is no true moral sense in art, no- 
thing goes down but pomp, and bustle, and pre- 
tension. The eye of taste looks to see if a work 
has nature's finest image and superscription 
upon it, and for no other title and passport to 
fame. There is a Young Mans Head (we be* 
lieve in one corner of this room), by Holbein 
[114], in which we can read high and heroic 
thoughts and resolutions better than in any 
Continence of Scipio we ever saw, or than in all 
the Battles of Alexander thrown into a lump.* 
There is a Portrait of Erasmus [57], by the 
same, and in the same or an adjoining room, in 
which we see into the mind of a scholar and of 
an amiable man, as through a window. There 
is a Head byParmegiano [60], lofty, triumphant, 
showing the spirit of another age and clime — 
one by Raphael, studious and self-involvedt — 
another, said to be by Leonardo da Vinci (but 
more like Holbein) grown crabbed with age and 
thought — and a girl reading, by Correggio, in- 

* The picture in question is only a copy from Holbein, 
by George Penlz, of Nuremberg. 

t There is no Head, by Raphael, at Windsor. 
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by Rubens. 4 The size and spirit of the hones 
in the fore-ground, and the obvious animation of 
the riders, are finely contrasted with the airy 
perspective and mechanical grouping of the 
armies at a distance; and so as to prevent that 
confusion and want of positive relief which 
usually pervade battle-pieces. In the same 
room (opposite) is Kneller's Chinese converted to 
Christianity t — a portrait of which he was justly 
proud. It is a fine oil - picture, clear, tawny, 
without trick or affectation, and full of cha- 
racter. One of Kneller' s fine ladies or gentle- 
men, with their wigs and toupees, would have 
been mortally offended to have been so painted. 
The Chinese retains the same oily sly look, after 
his conversion as before, and seems just as in- 
capable of a change of religion as a piece of 
terra cotta. On each side of this performance 
are two Guidos, the Perseus and Andromeda, 
and Venus attired by the Graces.% We give the 
preference to the former. The Andromeda is a 
fine, noble figure, in a striking and even daring 
position, with an impassioned and highly- 

* There is no such picture at present in the public 
apartments at Windsor. 

f This picture used to hang at Kensington; but it is 
now in the private apartments, either at Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor. 

% These pictures are not in the public rooms at Wind- 
sor, but duplicates of them may be seen at the National 
Gallery. Nos. 87 and 90. 
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This palace is a very magnificent one, and, we 
think, has been undeservedly neglected. It is 
Dutch-built, of handsome red brick, and belongs 
to a class of houses the taste for which appears 
to have been naturalised in this country along 
with the happy introduction of the Houses of 
Orange and Hanover. The approach to it 
through Bushy-park is delightful, inspiriting at 
this time of year ; and the gardens about it, with 
their close-clipped holly hedges and arbours of 
evergreen, look an artificial summer all the year 
round. The statues that are interspersed do not 
freeze in winter, and are cool and classical in 
the warmer seasons. The Toy-Inn stands oppor- 
tunely at the entrance, to invite the feet of 
those who are tired of a straggling walk from 
Brentford or Kew, or oppressed with thought 
and wonder after seeing the Cartoons. 

Besides these last, however, there are several 
fine pictures here. We shall pass over the 
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drawn figures in the group, but they are eclipsed 
in the superior splendour of this one. So far 
the composition is faulty, for its balance is de- 
stroyed j and there are certain critics who could 
probably maintain that the picture would be 
better if this capital excellence in it had been 
deliberately left out : the picture would, indeed, 
have been more according to rule, and to the 
taste of those who judge, feel, and see by rule 
only! 

Among the portraits which are curious, is 
one of Baccio Bandinelli* [59], with his em- 
blems and implements of sculpture about him, 
said to be by Correggio. We cannot pretend 
to give an opinion on this point j but it is a 
studious, powerful, and elaborately painted head. 
We find the name of Titian attached to two or 
three portraits in the Collection. There is one 
very fine one of a young man in black, with a 
black head of hair, the face seen in a three- 
quarter view, and the dark piercing eye, full of 
subtle meaning, looking round at you ; which is 
probably by Titian, but certainly not (as it is 
pretended) of himself. t It has not the aquiline 
cast of features by which his own portraits are 

Mrs. Jameson, however, observes that it bears no 
resemblance to the best authenticated portraits of this 
eminent sculptor. 

t There are five portraits by Titian at Hampton Court. 
Nos. 38, 70, 100, 101, and 397. The one referred to is 
No. 100 or 101. 
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there are not many such rooms in the world. 
All other pictures look like oil and varnish to 
these — we are stopped and attracted by the co- 
louring, the pencilling, the finishing, or the want 
of it, that is, by the instrumentalities of the art 
— but here the painter seems to have flung his 
mind upon the canvas ; his thoughts, his great 
ideas alone prevail ; there is nothing between 
us and the subject ; we look through a frame, 
and see scripture-histories, and are made actual 
spectators of miraculous events. Not to speak 
it profanely, they are a sort of revelation of the 
subjects of which they treat ; there is an ease 
and freedom of manner about them which 
brings preternatural characters and situations 
home to us with the familiarity of common 
every-day occurrences ; and while the figures 
fill, raise, and satisfy the mind, they seem to 
have cost the painter nothing. The Cartoons 
are unique productions in the art. They are 
mere intellectual, or rather visible abstractions 
of truth and nature. Every where else we see 
the means ; here we arrive at the end apparently 
without any means. There is a Spirit at work 
in the divine creation before us. We are un- 
conscious of any details, of any steps taken, of 
any progress made ; we are aware only of com- 
prehensive results, of whole masses and figures. 
The sense of power supersedes the appearance 
of effort. It is like a waking dream, vivid, but 
undistinguishable in member, joint, or limb 5 or 
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and relieved by the other human interests in the 
picture. The Ananias is a masterly, a stupen- 
dous figure. The attitude, the drawing, the ex- 
pression, the ease, the force, are alike wonderful. 
He falls so naturally that it seems as if a person 
could fall in no other way ; and yet of all the 
ways in which a human figure could fall, it is 
probably the most expressive of a person over- 
whelmed by and in the grasp of Divine ven- 
geance. This is, in some measure, we apprehend, 
the secret of Raphael's success. Most painters, 
in studying an attitude, puzzle themselves to find 
out what will be picturesque, and what will be 
fine, and never discover it : Raphael only thought 
how a person would stand or fall naturally in 
such or such circumstances, and the picturesque 
and the fine followed as matters of course. Hence 
the unaffected force and dignity of his style, 
which are only another name for truth and nature 
under impressive and momentous circumstances. 
The distraction of the face, the inclination of the 
head on one side, are as fine as possible, and the 
agony is just verging to that point in which it is 
relieved by death. The expression of ghastly 
wonder in the features of the man on the floor 
next him is also remarkable $ and the mingled 
beauty, grief, and horror in the female head 
behind can never be enough admired or extolled. 
The pain, the sudden and violent contraction of 
the muscles, is as intense as if a sharp instru- 
ment had been driven into the forehead, and yet 
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they themselves pretend to accomplish by affec- 
tation and bombast. 

ElymcLs the Sorcerer (607) stands next in order, 
and is equal in merit. There is a Roman stern- 
ness and severity in the general look of the scene. 
The figure of the apostle, who is inflicting the 
punishment of blindness on the impostor, is 
grand, commanding, full. of ease and dignity: 
and the figure of Elymas is blind all over, and is 
muffled up in its clothes from head to foot. A 
story is told of Mr. Garrick's objecting to the 
natural effect of the action, in the hearing of the 
late Mr. West, who, in vindication of the painter, 
requested the celebrated comedian to close his 
eyes and walk across the room, when he instantly 
stretched out his hands, and began to grope his 
way with the exact attitude and expression of 
this noble study. It may be worth remarking 
here that this great painter and fine observer of 
human nature has represented the magician with 
a hard iron visage, and strong uncouth figure, 
made up of bones and muscles, as one not 
troubled with weak nerves, nor to be diverted 
from his purpose by idle scruples ; as one who 
repelled all sympathy with others -, who was not 
to be moved a jot by their censures or prejudices 
against him, and who could break with ease 
through the cobweb snares which he laid for the 
credulity of mankind, without being once en- 
tangled in his own delusions. His outward form 
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relics, like the bones of the Mammoth, tell us 
what the entire and living fabric must have 
been. 

In the Gate Beautiful [608] there is a profusion 
of what is fine, and of imposing contrasts. The 
twisted pillars have been found fault with ; but 
there they stand, and will for ever stand to 
answer all cavillers with their wreathed beauty. 
The St. John in this Cartoon is an instance of 
what we have above hinted as to the ravages of 
time on these pictures. In the old French en- 
graving (half the size of life) the features are 
exceedingly well marked and beautiful, whereas 
they are here in a great measure defaced ; and 
the hair, which is at present a mere clotted mass, 
is woven into graceful and waving curls, 

Like to those hanging locks 

Of young Apollo. 

Great inroads have been made on the delicate 
outline of the other parts, and the surface has 
been generally injured. The Beggars are as fine 
as ever : they do not lose by the squalid con- 
dition of their garb or features, but remain 
patriarchs of poverty, and mighty in disease and 
infirmity, as if they crawled and grovelled on the 
pavement of Heaven. They are lifted above this 
world ! The child carrying the doves at his back 
is an exquisite example of grace, and innocence, 
and. buoyant motion ; and the face and figure of 
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enhance the value of the miracle. Its load 
swells proportionably in comparison, and the 
waves conspire to bear it up. The Storks on 
the shore are not the least animated or elevated 
part of the picture ; they exult in the display of 
divine power, and share in the prodigality of the 
occasion. 

The Sacrifice at Lystra [610] has the marks 
of Raphael's hand on every part of it. You see 
and almost hear what is passing. What a 
pleasing relief to the confused, busy scene, are 
the two children piping at the altar ! How 
finely, how unexpectedly, but naturally, that 
innocent rustic head of a girl comes in over the 
grave countenances and weighty, thoughtful 
heads of the group of attendant priests ! The 
animals brought to be sacrificed are equally fine 
in the expression of terror, and the action of 
resistance to the rude force by which they are 
dragged along. 

A great deal has been said and written on 
the St. Paul preaching at Athens [611]. The 
features of excellence in this composition are 
indeed so bold and striking as hardly to be mis- 
taken. The abrupt figure of St. Paul, his hands 
raised in that fervent appeal to Him who 
"dwelleth not in temples made with hands," 
such as are seen in gorgeous splendour all 
around, the circle of his auditors, the noble and 
pointed diversity of heads, the one wrapped in 
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been to shew the spirit that breathes through 
them, and we shall count ourselves fortunate if 
we have not sullied them with our praise. We 
do not care about some works : but these were 
sacred to our imaginations, and we should be 
sorry indeed to have profaned them by descrip- 
tion or criticism. We have hurried through our 
unavoidable task with fear, and look back to it 
with doubt. 
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task, abstract the idea of exclusive property, and 
think only of those images of beauty and of 
grandeur which we can carry away with us in 
our minds, and have every where before us. 
Let us take some of these, and describe them 
how we can. 

There is one — we see it now — the Man with a 
Hawk, by Rembrandt. " In our mind's eye, 
Horatio !" What is the difference between this 
idea which we have brought away with us, and 
the picture on the wall ? Has it lost any of its 
tone, its ease, its depth ? The head turns round 
in the same graceful moving attitude, the eye 
carelessly meets ours, the tufted beard grows to 
the chin, the hawk flutters and balances himself 
on his favourite perch, his master's hand ; and a 
shadow seems passing over the picture, just 
leaving a light in one corner of it behind, to 
give a livelier effect to the whole. There is no 
mark of the pencil, no jagged points or solid 
masses ; it is all air, and twilight might be sup* 
posed to have drawn his veil, across it. It is as 
much an idea on the canvas as it is in the mind. 
There are no means employed, as far as you can 
discover — you see nothing but a simple, grand, 
and natural effect. It is impalpable as a thought, 
intangible as a sound — nay, the shadows have a 
breathing harmony, and fling round an undulat- 
ing echo of themselves, 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiles ! 
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want of a proper set of memorandums. Our 
friend, Mr. Gummow, of Cleveland-house, had 
a nice little neatly-bound duodecimo Catalogue, 
of great use as a Fade Mecum to occasional 
visitants or absent critics — but here we have no 
such advantage 5 and to take notes before com- 
pany is a thing that we abhor. It has a look 
of pilfering something from the pictures. While 
we merely enjoy the sight of the objects of art 
before us, or sympathise with the approving 
gaze of the greater beauty around us, it is well ; 
there is a feeling of luxury and refinement in 
the employment ; but take out a pocket-book, 
and begin to scribble notes in it, the date of the 
picture, the name, the room, some paltry defect, 
some pitiful discovery (not worth remembering), 
the non-essentials, the mechanic common-placet 
of the art, and the sentiment is gone — you shew 
that you have a further object in view, a job 
to execute, a feeling foreign to the place, and 
different from every one else — you become a 
butt and a mark for ridicule to the rest of the 
company — and you retire with your pockets full 
of wisdom from a saloon of art, with as little 
right as you have to carry off the dessert (or 
what you have not been able to consume), from 
an inn, or a banquet. Such, at least, is our 
feeling $ and we had rather make a mistake now 
and then, as to a numero, or the name of a room 
in which a picture is placed, than spoil our 
whole pleasure in looking at a fine Collection, 
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with several fine landscapes of the two Poussins 
(particularly one of a rocky eminence by Gaspar) 
in the room before you come to the Rembrandts, 
in which the mixture of grey rock and green 
trees and shrubs is beautifully managed, with 
striking truth and clearness. 

Among detached and smaller pictures, we 
would wish to point out to the attention of our 
readers an exquisite head of a Child, by Andrea 
del Sarto, and a fine Salvator in the inner room 
of all : in the room leading to it, a pleasing, 
glassy Cuyp, an airy, earthly - looking Teniers, 
and a Mother and Sleeping Child, by Guido : in 
the Saloon, a St, Catherine, one of Parmegiano's 
most graceful pictures ; a St. Agnes, by Domeni- 
chino, full of sweetness, thought, and feeling ; 
and two pictures by Raphael, that have a look 
as if painted on paper : a Repose in Egypt, and 
St. Luke painting the Virgin, both admirable for 
drawing and expression, and a rich, purple, 
crayon tone of colouring. Wherever Raphael 
is, there is grace and dignity, and an informing 
soul. In the last - mentioned room, near the 
entrance, is also a Conversion of St Paul, by 
Rubens, of infinite spirit, brilliancy, and delicacy 
of execution. 

But it is in the large room, to the right, that 
the splendour and power of Rubens reign tri- 
umphant and unrivalled, and yet he has here 
to contend with highest works and names. The 
four large pictures of ecclesiastical subjects, the 
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proudly eminent/* as if they trod the sky — when 
man first rose from nothing to his native sub- 
limity. We cannot describe these pictures in 
their details ; they are one staggering blow after 
another of the mighty hand that traced them. 
All is cast in the same mould, all is filled with the 
same spirit, all is clad in the same gaudy robe of 
light. Rubens was at home here ; his forte was 
the processional, the showy, and the imposing; 
he grew almost drunk and wanton with the sense 
of his power over such subjects ; and he, in fact, 
left these pictures unfinished in some particulars, 
that, for the place and object for which they 
were intended, they might be perfect. They 
were done (it is said) for tapestries from small 
designs, and carried nearly to their present 
state of finishing by his scholars. 

There is a smaller picture in the same room, 
Ixion embracing the false Juno, which points 
out and defines their style of art and adaptation 
for remote effect. There is a delicacy in this 
last picture (which is, however, of the size of 
life) that makes it look like a miniature in 
comparison. The flesh of the women is like 
lilies, or like milk strewed upon ivory. It is soft 
and pearly; but, in the larger pictures, it is 
heightened beyond nature, the veil of air between 
the spectator and the figures, when placed in the 
proper position, being supposed to give the last 
finishing. Near the Ixion is an historical female 
figure, by Guido, which will not bear any com- 
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Grosvenor's. Neither do we wish by this al- 
lusion to disparage Rubens ; for we think him 
on the whole a greater genius, and a greater 
painter, than the rival we have here opposed to 
him, as we may attempt to shew when we come 
to speak of the Collection at Blenheim. 

There are some divine Claudes in the same 
room ; and they, too, are like looking through a 
window at a select and conscious landscape. There 
are five or six, all capital for the composition, 
and highly preserved. There is a strange and 
somewhat anomalous one of Christ on the Mount, 
as if the artist had tried to contradict himself 
and yet it is Claude all over. Nobody but he 
could paint one single atom of it. The Mount 
is stuck up in the very centre of the picture, 
against all rule, like a huge dirt-pie $ but then 
what an air breathes round it, what a sea encircles 
it, what verdure clothes it, what flocks and herds 
feed round it, immortal and unchanged ! 

Close by it is the Arch of Constantine ; but this is 
to us a bitter disappointment. A print of it hung 
in a little room in the country, where we used to 
contemplate it by the hour together, and day after 
day, and "sigh our souls' 1 into the picture. It 
was the most graceful, the most perfect of all 
Claude* s compositions. The Temple seemed to 
come forward into the middle of the picture, as 
in a dance, to show its unrivalled beauty, the 
Vashti of the scene ! Young trees bent their 
branches over it with playful tenderness $ and, on 
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add) colouring. In the last particular, it is tricky, 
and discovers, instead of concealing, its art. The 
flesh is not transparent, but a transparency ! Let 
us not forget a fine Snyders, a Boar -hunt, which 
is highly spirited and natural, as far as the animals 
are concerned ; but is patchy, and wants the tone 
and general effect that Rubens would have thrown 
over it. In the middle of the right-hand side of 
the room, is the Meeting of Jacob and Laban, by 
Murillo. It is a lively, out-of-door scene, full of 
bustle and expression j but it rather brings to us 
the tents and faces of two bands of gypsies meet- 
ing on a common heath, than carries us back to 
the remote times, places, and events, treated of. 
Murillo was the painter of nature, not of the 
imagination. 

There is a Sleeping Child by him, over the 
door of the saloon (an admirable cabinet- 
picture), and another of a boy, a little spirited 
rustic, brown, glowing, "of the earth, earthy,'* 
the flesh thoroughly baked, as if he had come out 
of an oven 5 and who regards you with a look as 
if he was afraid you might bind him apprentice 
to some trade or handicraft, or send him to a 
Sunday-school — and so put an end to his short, 
happy, careless life — to his lessons from that 
great teacher, the Sun — to his physic, the air — to 
his bed, the earth — and .to the soul of his very 
being, Liberty ! 

The first room you enter is filled with some 
very good and some very bad English pictures. 

h2 
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those at Cleveland-house, that the former are 
distinguished most by elegance, brilliancy, and 
high preservation $ while those belonging to the 
Marquis of Stafford look more like old pictures, 
and have a corresponding tone of richness and 
magnificence. We have endeavoured to do jus- 
tice to both, but we confess we have fallen very 
short even of our own hopes and expectations. 
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Fonthill-Abbey, which was formerly hermeti- 
cally sealed against all intrusion,* is at present 
open to the, whole world 5 and Wilton-House, 
•and Longford-Castle, which were formerly open 
to every one, are at present shut, except to 
petitioners, and a favoured few. Why is this 
greater degree of strictness in the latter in- 
stances resorted to ? In proportion as the 
taste for works of art becomes more general, 
do these Noble Persons wish to set bounds to 
and disappoint public curiosity ? Do they think 
that the admiration bestowed on fine pictures 
or rare sculpture lessens their value, or divides 
the property, as well as the pleasure, with the 
possessor ? Or do they think that setting aside 
the formality of these new regulations, three 
persons in the course of a whole year would 

* This is not absolutely true. Mr. Banks the younger, 
and another young gentleman, formed an exception to this 
role, and contrived to get into the Abbey-grounds, in 
spite of warning, just as the recluse proprietor happened 
to be passing by the spot. Instead, however, of manifest- 
ing any displeasure, he gave them a most polite reception, 
shewed them whatever they expressed a wish to see, 
asked them to dinner, and, after passing the day in the 
greatest conviviality, dismissed them by saying, " That they 
might get out as they got in." This was certainly a good 
jest. Our youthful adventurers on forbidden ground, in 
the midst of their festive security, might have expected 
some such shrewd turn from the antithetical genius of the 
author of Vathek, who makes his hero, in a paroxysm of 
impatience, call out for " the Koran and sugar."* 
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beginning of things. The Evening, the com- 
panion to it, is even finer. It has all the gorgeous 
pomp that attends the meeting of Night and 
Day, and a flood of glory still prevails over the 
coming shadows. In the cool of the evening, 
some cattle are feeding on the brink of a glassy 
stream, that reflects a mouldering ruin on one 
side of the picture $ and so precise is the touch, 
so true, so firm is the pencilling, so classical the 
outline, that they give one the idea of sculptured 
cattle, biting the short, green turf, and seem an 
enchanted herd ! They appear stamped on the 
canvas to remain there for ever, or as if nothing 
could root them from the spot. Truth with 
beauty suggests the feeling of immortality. No 
Dutch picture ever suggested this feeling. The 
objects are real, it is true ; but not being beau- 
tiful or impressive, the mind feels no wish to 
mould them into a permanent reality, to bind 
them fondly on the heart, or lock them in the 
imagination as in a sacred recess, safe from the 
envious canker of time. No one ever felt a longing, 
a sickness of the heart, to see a Dutch landscape 
twice -, but those of Claude, after an absence of 
years, have this effect, and produce a kind of 
calenture. The reason of the difference is that, 
in mere literal copies from nature, where the 
objects are not interesting in themselves, the 
only attraction is to see the felicity of the execu- 
tion 5 and, having once witnessed this, we are 
satisfied. But there is nothing to stir the fancy, 
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Pembroke, who " keep their state*' raised some- 
what above the other groups $ — the one a lively 
old gentleman, who seems as if he could once 
have whispered a flattering tale in a fair lady's 
ear ; his help-mate looking a little fat and sulky 
by his side, probably calculating the expense of 
the picture, and not well understanding the event 
of it — there are the daughters, pretty, well- 
dressed, elegant girls, but somewhat insipid, 
sentimental, and vacant — then there are the two 
eldest sons, that might be said to have walked 
out of Mr. Burke's description of the age of 
chivalry $ the one a perfect courtier, a carpet* 
knight, smooth-faced, handsome, almost effemi- 
nate, that seems to have moved all his life to 
" the mood of lutes and soft recorders/' decked 
in silks and embroidery, like the tender flower 
issuing from its glossy folds 5 the other the gal- 
lant soldier, shrewd, bold, hardy, with spurred 
heel and tawny buskins, ready to " mount on 
barbed steeds, and witch the world with noble 
horsemanship" — down to the untutored, carroty- 
headed boy, the Goose- Gibbie of the piece, who 
appears to have been just dragged from the 
farm-yard to sit for his picture, and stares about 
him in as great a heat and fright as if he had 
dropped from the clouds :— all in this admirable, 
living composition is in its place, in keeping, and 
bears the stamp of the age and of the master's 
hand. Even the oak-pannels have an elaborate, 
antiquated look, and the furniture has an aspect 
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Above all pain, all passion, and all pride ; 
that draws the evil out of human life, that, while 
we look at it, transfers the same sentiment to 
our own breasts, and makes us feel as if nothing 
mean or little could ever disturb us again ! This 
is high art $ the rest is mechanical. But there is 
nothing like this at Fonthill (oh ! no), but every 
thing which is the very reverse. As this, how- 
ever, is an extreme opinion of ours, and may be 
a prejudice, we shall endeavour to support it by 
facts. There is not then a single Titian in all 
this boasted and expensive Collection — there is 
not a Raphael — there is not a Rubens (except 
one small sketch) — there is not a Guido, nor a 
Vandyke — there is not a Rembrandt, there is 
not a Nicolo Poussin, nor a fine Claude. The 
two Altieri Claudes, which might have redeem- 
ed Fonthill, Mr. Beckford sold. What shall we 
say to a Collection which uniformly and deli- 
berately rejects every great work, and every 
great name in art, to make room for idle rarities 
and curiosities of mechanical skill ? It was 
hardly necessary to build a cathedral to set up 
a toy-shop! Who would paint a miniature- 
picture to hang it at the top of the Monument ? 
This huge pile (capable of better things) is cut 
up into a parcel of little rooms, and those little 
rooms are stuck full of little pictures, and bijou- 
terie. Mr. Beckford may talk of his Diamond 
Berchem, and so on : this is but the language of 
a petit-maltre in art ; but the author of Vathek 
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have thought that the Caliph Vathek would have 
dwindled down into an Emperor of China and 
King of Japan ? But so it is. 

Stourhead, the seat of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
did not answer our expectations. But Stourton, 
the village where it stands, made up for our dis- 
appointment. After passing the park -gate, which 
is a beautiful and venerable relic, you descend 
into Stourton by a sharp-winding declivity, almost 
like going under-ground, between high hedges 
of laurel ' trees, and with an expanse of woods 
and water spread beneath* It is a sort of rural 
Herculaneum, a subterranean retreat. The inn 
is like a modernized guard-house $ the village- 
church stands on a lawn without any inclosure ; 
a row of cottages facing it, with their white- 
washed walls and flaunting honey-suckles, are 
neatness itself. Every thing has an air of elegance, 
and yet tells a tale of other times. It is a place 
that might be held sacred to stillness and solitary 
musing ! — The adjoining mansion of Stourhead 
commands an extensive view of Salisbury Plain, 
whose undulating swells shew the earth in its 
primeval simplicity, bare, with naked breasts, and 
varied in its appearance only by the shadows of 
the clouds that pass across it. The view without 
is pleasing and singular : there is a little within- 
doors to beguile attention. There is one master- 
piece of colouring by Paul Veronese, a naked 
child with a dog. The tone of the flesh is per- 
fection itself. On praising this picture (which 
we always do when we like a thing) we were told 
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a lady talking on her fingers, may, perhaps, 
challenge an exception for itself to the above 
general censure. 

We wish our readers to go to Petworth, the 
seat of Lord Egremont, where they will find the 
coolest grottos and the finest Vandykes in the 
world. There are eight or ten of the latter that 
are not to be surpassed by the art of man, and 
that we have no power either to admire or praise 
as they deserve. For simplicity, for richness, 
for truth of nature, for airiness of execution, 
nothing ever was or can be finer. We will only 
mention those of the Earl and Countess of Nor- 
thumberland, Lord Newport, and Lord Goring, 
Lord Strafford, and Lady Carr, and the Duchess 
of Devonshire. He who possesses these portraits 
is rich indeed, if he has an eye to see, and a heart 
to feel them. The one of Lord Northumberland 
in the Tower is not so good, though it is thought 
better by the multitude. That is, there is a 
subject — something to talk about 5 but, in fact, 
the expression is not that of grief, or thought, or 
of dignified resignation, but of a man in ill health. 
Vandyke was a mere portrait-painter, but he was 
a perfect one. His forte was not the romantic 
or pathetic 5 he was " of the court, courtly.*' He 
had a patent from the hand of nature to paint 
lords and ladies in prosperity and quite at their 
ease. There are some portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in this Collection ; and there are people 
who persist in naming him and Vandyke in the 
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Burleigh ! thy groves are leafless, thy walls 
are naked — 

*' And dull, cold winter does inhabit here." 

The yellow evening rays gleam through thy 
fretted Gothic windows ; but I only feel the 
rustling of withered branches strike chill to my 
breast 5 it was not so twenty years ago. Thy 
groves were leafless then as now: it was the 
middle of winter twice that I visited thee before; 
but the lark mounted in the sky, and the sun 
smote my youthful blood with its slant ray, and 
the ploughman whistled as he drove his team 
afield ; Hope spread out its glad vista through 
thy fair domains, oh, Burleigh ! Fancy decked 
thy walls with works of sovereign art, and it 
was spring, not winter, in my breast. All is 
still the same, like a petrifaction of the mind — 
the same thing in the same places $ but their 
effect is not the same upon me. I am twenty 
years the worse for wear and tear. What is 
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some of his inimitable works ! The name of 
Rembrandt lives in the fame of him who 
stamped it with renown, while the name of 
Burleigh is kept up by the present owner. An 
artist survives in the issue of his brain to all 
posterity — a lord is nothing without the issue of 
his body lawfully begotten, and is lost in a long 
line of illustrious ancestors. So much higher is 
genius than rank — such is the difference between 
fame and title ! A great name in art lasts for 
centuries — it requires twenty generations of a 
noble house to keep alive the memory of the 
first founder for the same length of time. So 
I reasoned, and was not a little proud of my 
discovery. 

In this dreaming mood, dreaming of deathless 
works and deathless names, I went on to Peter- 
borough, passing, as it were, under an arch-way 
of Fame, 
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and, still walking under, 



Found some new matter to look up and wonder." 

I had business there : I will not say what. I 
could at this time do nothing. I could not 
write a line — I could not draw a stroke. " I 
was brutish;" though not "like warlike as the 
wolf, nor subtle as the fox for prey." In words, 
in looks, in deeds, I was no better than a change- 
ling. Why then do I set so much value on my 
existence formerly ? Oh God ! that I could but 
be for one day, one hour, but for an instant, 
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feelings. As our hopes leave us, we lose even 
our interest and regrets for the past. I had at 
this time, simple as I seemed, many resources. 
I could in some sort " play at bowls with the 
sun and moon $" or, at any rate, there was no 
question in metaphysics that I could not bandy 
to and fro, as one might play at cup-and-ball, 
for twenty, thirty, forty miles of the great North 
Road, and at it again, the next day, as fresh as 
ever. I soon get tired of this now, and wonder 
how I managed formerly. I knew Tom Jones 
by heart, and was deep in Peregrine Pickle. I 
was intimately acquainted with all the heroes 
and heroines of Richardson's romances, and 
could turn from one to the other as I pleased. 
I could con over that single passage in Pamela 
about " her lumpish heart," and never have 
done admiring the skill of the author and the 
truth of nature. I had my sports and recreations 
too, some. such as these following: — 

" To see the sun to bed, and to arise, 
Like some hot amourist, with glowing eyes 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him. 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest, 
Like beauty nestling in a young man's breast, 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence while those lovers sleep. 
Sometimes outstretcht, in very idleness, 
Nought doing, saying little, thinking less, 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 
Go eddying round and small birds how they fare, 
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absence, did not answer to it ? No. There were 
other pictures in the world that did, and objects 
in nature still more perfect. This is the melan- 
choly privilege of art $ it exists chiefly in idea, 
and is not liable to serious reverses. If we are 
disappointed in the character of one we love, 
it breaks the illusion altogether ; for we drew 
certain consequences from a face. If an old 
friendship is broken up, we cannot tell how to 
replace it, without the aid of habit and a length 
of time. But a picture is nothing but a face ; it 
interests us only in idea. Hence we need never 
be afraid of raising our standard of taste too 
high 5 for the mind rises with it, exalted and 
refined, and can never be much injured by finding 
out its casual mistakes. Like the possessor of 
a splendid collection, who is indifferent to or turns 
away from common pictures, we have a selecter 
gallery in our own minds. In this sense, the 
knowledge of art is its own exceeding great reward. 
But is there not danger that we may become too 
fastidious, and have nothing left to admire? 
None: for the conceptions of the human soul 
cannot rise superior to the power of art ; or if 
they do, then we have surely every reason to be 
satisfied with them. The mind, in what depends 
upon itself alone, "soon rises from defeat unhurt/' 
though its pride may be for a moment " humbled 
by such rebuke," 
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And in its liquid texture mortal wound 
Receives no more than can the fluid air." 
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affecting tribute to the memory of this great 
artist is the character drawn of him by an 
eminent master, in his Dream of a Painter. 

" On a sudden I was surrounded by a thick cloud or 
mist, and my guide wafted me through the air, till we 
alighted on a most delicious rural spot. I perceived it 
was the early hour of the morn, when the sun had not risen 
above the horison. We were alone, except that at a little 
distance a young shepherd played on his flageolet as he 
walked before his herd, conducting them from the fold to 
the pasture. The elevated pastoral air he played charmed 
me by its simplicity, and seemed to animate his obedient 
flock. The atmosphere was clear and perfectly calm : and 
now the rising sun gradually illumined the fine landscape, 
and began to discover to our view the distant country of 
immense extent. 1 stood awhile in expectation of what 
might next present itself of dazzling splendor, when the 
only object which appeared to fill this natural, grand, and 
simple scene, was a rustic who entered, not far from the 
place where we stood, who by his habiliments seemed 
nothing better than a peasant ; he led a poor little ass, 
which was loaded with all the implements required by a 
painter in his work. After advancing a few paces he stood 
still, and with an air of rapture seemed to contemplate the 
rising sun : he next fell on his knees, directed his eyes 
towards heaven, crossed himself, and then went on with 
eager looks, as if to make choice of the most advantageous 
spot from which to make his studies as a painter. ' This,* 
said my cdhducto?, ' is that Claude Gelle of Lorraine, 
who, nobly disdaining the low employment to which he 
was originally bred, left it with all its advantages of com- 
petence and ease to embrace his present state of poverty, 
in order to adorn the world with works of most accom- 
plished excellence.' " 

There is a little Paul Brill at Burleigh, in the 
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utterly unbecoming the character it professes 
to represent. But I will say no more about it. 
The Bath of Seneca is one of Luca Jordano's 
best performances, and has considerable interest 
and effect. Among other historical designs, 
there is one of Jacob's Dream, with the angels 
ascending and descending on a kind of stairs. 
The conception is very answerable to the sub- 
ject; but the execution is not in any high 
degree spirited or graceful. The mind goes 
away no gainer from the picture. Rembrandt 
alone perhaps could add any thing to this 
subject. Of him it might be said that "his 
light shone in darkness!" — The wreaths of 
flowers and foliage carved in wood on the 
wainscots and cieling of many of the rooms, by 
the celebrated Grinling Gibbons in Charles the 
Second's time, shew a wonderful lightness and 
facility of hand, and give pleasure to the eye. 
The other ornaments and curiosities I need not 
mention, as they are carefully pointed out by 
the housekeeper to the admiring visitor. There 
are two heads, however, (one of them happens 
to have a screen placed before it) which I would 
by no means wish any one to pass over, who is 
an artist, or feels the slightest interest in the 
art. They are, I should suppose unquestionably, 
the original studies by Raphael of the heads of 
the Virgin and Joseph in his famous picture of 
the Madonna of the Crown. The Virgin is par- 
ticularly beautiful, and in the finest preservation, 
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gaiety of manners than " lords who love their 
ladies like." He determined to seek out a 
second wife in an humbler sphere of life, and 
that it should be one who, having no knowledge 
of his rank, should love him for himself alone. 
For this purpose, he went and settled incognito 
(under the name of Mr. Jones) at Hodnet, an 
obscure village in Shropshire. He made over- 
tures to one or two damsels in the neighbour- 
hood, but they were too knowing to be taken 
in by him. His manners were not boorish, his 
mode of life was retired, it was odd how he got 
his livelihood, and at last, he began to be taken 
for a highwayman. In this dilemma he turned 
to Miss Hoggins, the eldest daughter of a small 
farmer, at whose house he lodged. Miss Hog- 
gins, it might seem, had not been used to romp 
with the clowns $ there was something in the 
manners of their quiet, but eccentric guest that 
she liked. As he found that he had inspired 
her with that kind of regard which he wished 
for, he made honourable proposals to her, and 
at the end of some months, they were married, 
without his letting her know who he was. They 
set off in a post-chaise from her father's house, 
and travelled homewards across the country. 
In this manner they arrived at Stamford, and 
passed through the town without stopping, till 
they came to the entrance of Burleigh-Park, 
which is on the outside of it. The gates flew 
open, the chaise entered, and drove up the 
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Rome has been called the "Sacred City:" — 
might not our Oxford be called so too ? There 
is an air about it, resonant of joy and hope : it 
speaks with a thousand tongues to the heart : it 
waves its mighty shadow over the imagination : 
it stands in lowly sublimity, on the " hill of 
ages ;" and points with prophetic fingers to the 
sky : it greets the eager gaze from afar, n with 
glistening spires and pinnacles adorned," that 
shine with an eternal light as with the lustre of 
setting suns ; and a dream and a glory hover 
round its head, as the spirits of former times, a 
throng of intellectual shapes, are seen retreating 
or advancing to the eye of memory : its streets 
are paved with the names of learning that can 
never wear out : its green quadrangles breathe 
the silence of thought, conscious of the weight 
of yearnings innumerable after the past, of 
loftiest aspirations for the future : Isis babbles 
of the Muse, its waters are from the springs of 
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retired and lonely student brooded over tbe 
historic, or over fancy's, page, imposing high 
tasks for himself, framing high destinies for the 
race of man — the lamp, the mine, the well- 
head whence the spark of learning was kindled, 
its stream flowed, its treasures were spread 
out through the remotest corners of the land 
and to distant nations. Let him then who is 
fond of indulging in a dream-like existence go 
to Oxford, and stay there ; let him study this 
magnificent spectacle, the same under all 
aspects, with its mental twilight tempering the 
glare of noon, or mellowing the silver moon- 
light; let him wander in her sylvan suburbs, 
or linger in her cloistered halls ; but let him 
not catch the din of scholars or teachers, or 
dine or sup with them, or speak a word to any 
of the privileged inhabitants $ for if he does, 
the spell will be broken, the poetry and the 
religion gone, and the palace of enchantment 
will melt from his embrace into thin air! 

The only Collection of Pictures at Oxford is 
that at the Bodleian Library ; bequeathed by Sir 
William Guise. It is so far appropriate that it 
is dingy, solemn, old ; and we would gladly leave 
it to its repose ; but where criticism comes, 
affection " clappeth his wings, and straightway 
he is gone." Most of the pictures are either 
copies, or spoiled, or never were good for any 
thing. There is, however, a Music Piece by 
Titian, which bears the stamp of his hand, and 
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spirit and freedom of Raphael's hand, but without 
any of the blotches and smearing of those at 
Hampton Court $ with which the damp of out- 
houses and the dews of heaven have evidently 
had nearly as much to do as the painter. Two 
are heads of men, and two of women ; one of 
the last, Rachel weeping for her Children, and 
another still finer (both are profiles) in which all 
the force and boldness of masculine understanding 
is combined with feminine softness of expression. 
The large, ox-like eye, a "lucid mirror," with 
the eye-lids drooping, and the long eye-lashes 
distinctly marked, the straight scrutinizing nose, 
the full, but closed lips, the matronly chin and 
high forehead, altogether convey a character of 
matured thought and expansive feeling, such as 
is seldom to be met with. Rachel weeping for 
her Children has a sterner and more painful, but a 
very powerful expression. It is heroic, rather than 
pathetic. The heads of the men are spirited 
and forcible, but they are distinguished chiefly by 
the firmness of the outline, and the sharpness and 
mastery of the execution. 

Blenheim is a morning's walk from Oxford, 
and is not an unworthy appendage to it — 

And fast by hanging in a golden chain 
This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude, close by the moon ! 

Blenheim is not inferior in waving woods and 
sloping lawns and smooth waters to Pembroke's 
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ancient fable than perhaps any two * pictures 
extant. We shall not dispute that Nicholas 
Poussin could probably give more of the abstract, 
metaphysical character of his traditional per- 
sonages, or that Titian could set them off better, 
so as to "leave stings " in the eye of the spectator, 
by a prodigious gusto of colouring, as in his 
Bacchus and Ariadne : but neither of them gave 
the same undulating outline, the same humid, 
pulpy tone to the flesh, the same graceful involu- 
tion to the grouping and the forms, the same 
animal spirits, the same breathing motion. Let 
any one look at the figure of the Silenus in the 
first-mentioned of these compositions $ its un- 
wieldy size; its reeling, drunken attitude, its ca- 
pacity for revelling in gross, sensual enjoyment, 
and contrast it with the figure of the nymph, so 
light, so wanton, so fair, that her clear crystal 
skin and laughing grace spread a ruddy glow, 
and account for the giddy tumult all around her ; 
and say if any thing finer in this kind was ever 
executed or imagined. In that sort of licentious 
fancy, in which a certain grossness of expression 
bordered on caricature, and where grotesque or 
enticing form was to be combined with free and 
rapid movements, or different tones and colours 
were to be flung over the picture as in sport or 
in a dance, no one ever surpassed the Flemish 
painter 5 and some of the greatest triumphs of 
his pencil are to be found in the Blenheim 
Gallery. There are several others of his best 
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same graceful, matron-like air. Is it we that 
have changed, or the picture ? In general our 
expectations tally pretty well with our after- 
observations, but there was a falling-off in the 
present instance. There is a fine whole-length 
of a lady of quality of that day (we think Lady 
Cleveland) ; but the master-piece of Vandyke's 
pencil here is his Charles I. on Horseback. It is 
the famous cream or fawn-coloured horse, which, 
of all the creatures that ever were painted, is 
surely one of the most beautiful. 

Sure never were seen 
Two such beautiful ponies ; 
All others are brutes, 
But these macaronies. 

Its steps are delicate, as if it moved to some 
soft measure or courtly strain, or disdained the 
very ground it trod upon $ its form all lightness 
and elegance'; the expression quick and fiery ; 
the colour inimitable 5 the texture of the skin 
sensitive and tremblingly alive all over, as if it 
would shrink from the smallest touch. The 
portrait of Charles is not equal ; but there is a 
landscape-back-ground, which in breezy fresh- 
ness seems almost to rival the airy spirit and 
delicacy of the noble animal. There are also one 
or two fine Rembrandts (particularly a Jacob 
and Esau) — an early Raphael, the Adoration of 
some saint, hard and stiff, but carefully de- 
signed ; and a fine, sensible, graceful head of the 
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trellis-work, representing nothing, hung round 
them $ and the flesh looks monotonous and hard, 
like the rind of fruit. On the other hand, this 
last objection seems to be answered satisfactorily 
enough, and without impugning the skill of the 1 
artist 5 for the pictures are actually painted on 
skins of leather. In all other respects, they 
might assuredly be by Titian, and we know of 
no other painter who was capable of achieving 
their various excellences. The drawing of the 
female figure is correct and elegant in a high 
degree, and might be supposed to be borrowed 
from classic sculpture,but that it is more soft, more 
feminine, more lovely. The colouring, with the 
exception already stated, is true, spirited, golden, 
harmonious. The grouping and attitudes are 
heroic, the expression in some of the faces divine. 
We do not mean, of course, that it possesses the 
elevation or purity that Raphael or Correggio 
could give, but it is warmer, more thrilling and 
ecstatic. There is the glow and ripeness of a 
more genial clime, the purple light of love, 
crimsoned blushes, looks bathed in rapture, kisses 
with immortal sweetness in their taste — Nay, 
then, let the reader go and see the pictures, and 
no longer lay the blame of this extravagance 
on us. We may at any rate repeat the subjects. 
They are eight in number. 1. Mars and Venus. 
The Venus is well worthy to be called the Queen 
of Love, for shape, for air, for every thing. Her 
redoubted lover is a middle-aged, ill-looking 
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tion of the artist and the connoisseur, and perhaps 
some light might be thrown upon the subject 
of their authenticity by turning over some old 
portfolios. We have heard a hint thrown out 
that the designs are of a date prior to Titian. 
But " we are ignorance itself in this ! " 
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in general have only seized on those things in 
his works which were suited to their own taste, 
and have reflected their own grossness back 
upon the writer. So it has happened that the 
majority of critics having been most struck with 
the strong and decided expression in Hogarth, 
the extreme delicacy and subtle gradations of 
character in his pictures have almost entirely 
escaped them. In the first picture of the 
Marriage a -la -Mode, the three figures of the 
young Nobleman, his intended Bride, and her 
inamorato, the Lawyer, shew how much Hogarth 
excelled in the power of giving soft and effemi- 
nate expression. They have, however, been less 
noticed than the other figures, which tell a 
plainer story, and convey a more palpable moral. 
Nothing can be more finely managed than 
the differences of character in these delicate 
personages. The Beau sits smiling at the 
looking-glass, with a reflected simper of self- 
admiration, and a languishing inclination of the 
head, while the rest of his body is perked up on 
his high heels with a certain air of tip-toe 
elevation. He is the Narcissus of the reign of 
George II., whose powdered peruke, ruffles, gold 
lace, and patches, divide his self-love unequally 
with his own person, — the true Sir Plume of 
his day; 

" Of amber-lidded snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane." 

There is the same felicity in the figure and 
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figure, face, and attitude of the husband are 
inimitable. Hogarth has with great skill con- 
trasted the pale countenance of the husband 
with the yellow whitish colour of the marble 
chimney-piece behind him, in such a manner as 
to preserve the fleshy tone of the former. The 
airy splendour of the view of the inner-room in 
this picture is probably not exceeded by any of 
the productions of the Flemish school. 

The Young Girl in the third picture, who is 
represented as the victim of fashionable pro- 
fligacy, is unquestionably one of the Artist's 
chefs-d'ceuvre. The exquisite delicacy of the 
painting is only surpassed by the felicity and 
subtlety of the conception. Nothing can be 
more striking than the contrast between the 
extreme softness of her person and the hardened 
indifference of her character. The vacant still- 
nests, the docility to vice, the premature sup- 
pression of youthful sensibility, the doll-like 
mechanism of the whole figure, which seems to 
have no other feeling but a sickly sense of pain 
— shew the deepest insight into human nature, 
and into the effects of those refinements in 
depravity, by which it has been good-naturedly 
asserted that " vice loses half its evil in losing 
all its grossness." The story of this picture is 
in some parts very obscure and enigmatical. It 
is certain that the Nobleman is not looking 
straightforward to the Quack, whom he seems 
to have been threatening with his cane, but that 
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continuing the red colour of the hair into the 
back of the chair has been pointed out as one 
of those instances of alliteration in colouring of 
which these pictures are every where full. The 
gross bloated appearance of the Italian Singer 
is well relieved by the hard features of the in- 
strumental performer behind him, which might 
be carved of wood. The Negro-boy, holding 
the chocolate, both in expression, colour, and 
execution, is a master-piece. The gay, lively 
derision of the other Negro-boy, playing with 
the Actaeon, is an ingenious contrast to the pro- 
found amazement of the first. Some account 
has already been given of the two lovers in this 
picture. It is curious to observe the infinite 
activity of mind which the artist displays on 
every occasion. An instance occurs in the pre- 
sent picture. He has so contrived the papers in 
the hair of the Bride as to make them look 
almost like a wreath of half-blown flowers, 
while those which he has placed on the head 
of the musical Amateur very much resemble a 
chevaux-de-frue of horns, which adorn and fortify 
the lack-lustre expression and mild resignation 
of the face beneath. 

The Night Scene is inferior to the rest of the 
series. The attitude of the Husband, who is just 
killed, is one in which it would be impossible for 
him to stand or even to fall. It resembles the 
loose pasteboard figures they make for children. 
The characters in the last picture, in which the 
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nation to themselves. When we say that Hogarth 
treated his subjects historically, we mean that 
his works represent the manners and humours of 
mankind in action, and their characters by varied 
expression. Every thing in his pictures has life 
and motion in it. Not only does the business of 
the scene never stand still, but every feature and 
muscle is put into full play j the exact feeling of 
the moment is brought out, and carried to its 
utmost height, and then instantly seized and 
stamped on the canvas for ever. The expression 
is always taken en passant, in a state of progress 
or change, and, as it were, at the salient point. 
Besides the excellence of each individual face, 
the reflection of the expression from face to face, 
the contrast and struggle of particular motives 
and feelings in the different actors in the scene, 
as of anger, contempt, laughter, compassion, are 
conveyed in the happiest and most lively manner. 
His figures are not like the back-ground on 
which they are painted : even the pictures on the 
wall have a peculiar look of their own. — Again, 
with the rapidity, variety, and scope of history, 
Hogarth's heads have all the reality and correct- 
ness of portraits. He gives the extremes of 
character and expression, but he gives them with 
perfect truth and accuracy. This is, in fact, what 
distinguishes his compositions from all others of 
the same kind, that they are equally remote from 
caricature, and from mere still life. It of course 
happens in subjects from common life that the 
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is made out. They exhibit the most uncommon 
features with the most uncommon expressions, 
but which are yet as familiar and intelligible as 
possible, because with all the boldness they have 
all the truth of nature. Hogarth has left behind 
him as many of these memorable faces, in their 
memorable moments, as perhaps most of us re- 
member in the course of our lives, and has thus 
doubled the quantity of our observation. 

We have already attempted to point out the 
fund of observation, physical and moral, con- 
tained in one set of these pictures, the Marriage 
a-la-Mode. The rest would furnish as many 
topics to descant upon, were the patience of the 
reader as inexhaustible as the painter's invention. 
But, as this is not the case, we shall content our- 
selves with barely referring to some of those 
figures in the other pictures, which appear the 
most striking, and which we see not only while 
we are looking at them, but which we have 
before us at all other times. — For instance, who 
having seen can easily forget that exquisite frost- 
piece of religion and morality, the antiquated 
Prude in the Morning Scene ; or that striking 
commentary on the good old times, the little 
wretched appendage of a Foot-boy, who crawls 
half-famished and half-frozen behind her ? The 
French Man and Woman in the Noon are the 
perfection of flighty affectation and studied 
grimace ; the amiable fraternization of the two 
old Women saluting each other is not enough to 
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loured like a rose, dandling her little, black, pug- 
faced, white-teethed chuckling favourite, and 
with the portrait of Mons. Des Noyers in the 
back-ground, dancing in a grand ballet, sur- 
rounded by butterflies. And again, in the Elec- 
tion-dinner, [Soane Museum 53] is the immortal 
Cobler, surrounded by his Peers, who, " frequent 
and full/'— 



" In loud recess and brawling conclare sit : 



it 



the Jew in the second picture [Soane Museum 
56], a very Jew in grain; — innumerable fine 
sketches of heads in the Polling for Votes 
[Soane Museum 73], of which the Nobleman 
over-looking the caricaturist is the best ; — and 
then the irresistible tumultuous display of broad 
humour in the Chairing the Member [Soane 
Museum 78] > which is, perhaps, of all Hogarth's 
pictures, the most full of laughable incidents 
and situations — the yellow, rusty-faced Thresher, 
with his swinging flail, breaking the head of 
one of the Chairmen, and his redoubted an- 
tagonist, the Sailor, with his oak -stick, and 
stumping wooden leg, a supplemental cudgel 
— the persevering ecstasy of the hobbling blind 
Fiddler, who, in the fray, appears to have been 
trod upon by the artificial excrescence of the 
honest Tar — Monsieur, the Monkey, with piteous 
aspect, speculating the impending disaster of 
the triumphant candidate, and his brother Bruin, 
appropriating the paunch — the precipitous flight 
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ON THE FINE ARTS. 



The term Fine Arts may be viewed as embracing 
all those arts in which the powers of imitation 
or invention are exerted, chiefly with a view to 
the production of pleasure by the immediate 
impression which they make on the mind. But 
the phrase has of late been restricted to a nar- 
rower and more technical signification, namely, 
to painting, sculpture, engraving, and architec- 
ture, which appeal to the eye as the medium of 
pleasure -, and, by way of eminence, to the two 
first of these arts. In the following observations, 
I shall adopt this limited sense of the term $ and 
shall endeavour to develope the principles upon 
which the great masters have proceeded, and 
also to enquire in a more particular manner into 
the state and probable advancement of these 
arts in this country. The great works of art at 
present extant, and which may be regarded as 
models of perfection in their several kinds, are 
the Greek statues — the pictures of the celebrated 
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remains of antiquity, it was an obvious, but a 
superficial, conclusion that they must have been 
created from the idea existing in the artist's 
mind, and could not have been copied from any- 
thing existing in nature. The contrary, however, 
is the fact. The general form both of the face 
and figure, which we observe in the old statues, 
is not an ideal abstraction, is not a fanciful in- 
vention of the sculptor, but is as completely local 
and national (though it happens to be more 
beautiful) as the figures on a Chinese screen, or a 
copper-plate engraving of a negro chieftain in a 
book of travels. It will not be denied that there 
is a difference of physiognomy as well as of 
complexion in different races of men. The Greek 
form appears to have been naturally beautiful, 
and they had, besides, every advantage of climate, 
of dress, of exercise, and modes of life to improve 
it. The artist had also every facility afforded 
him in the study and knowledge of the human 
form ; and their religious and public institutions 
gave him every encouragement in the prosecu- 
tion of his art. All these causes contributed to 
the perfection of these noble productions 5 but 
I should be inclined principally to attribute the 
superior symmetry of form common to the Greek 
statues, in the first place, to the superior sym- 
metry of the models in nature, and, in the second, 
to the more constant opportunities for studying 
them. If we allow, also, for the superior genius 
of the people, we shall not be wrong j but this 
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ever, prefer these models of habitual grace or 
internal grandeur to the violent distortions of 
suffering in the Laocoon, or even to the su- 
percilious air of the Apollo. The Niobe, more 
than any other antique head, combines truth and 
beauty with deep passion. But here the passion 
is fixed, intense, habitual $ — it is not a sudden or 
violent gesticulation, but a settled mould of 
features ; the grief it expresses is such as might 
almost turn the human countenance itself into 
marble ! 

In general, then, I would be understood to 
maintain that the beauty and grandeur so much 
admired in the Greek statues were not a volun- 
tary fiction of the brain of the artist, but existed 
substantially in the forms from which they were 
copied, and by which the artist was surrounded. 
A striking authority in support of these obser- 
vations, which has in some measure been lately 
discovered, is to be found in the Elgin Marbles, 
taken from the Acropolis at Athens, and supposed 
to be the works of the celebrated Phidias. The 
process of fastidious refinement and indefinite 
abstraction is certainly not visible there. The 
figures have all the ease, the simplicity, and va- 
riety, of individual nature. Even the details of 
the subordinate parts, the loose hanging folds in 
the skin, the veins under the belly or on the sides 
of the horses, more or less swelled as the animal 
is more or less in action, are given with scrupu- 
lous exactness. This is true' nature and true art. 
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thus of them : " In Raphael's pictures (at the 
Vatican) of tbe Dispute of the Sacrament, and the 

School of Athens, one sees all the heads to be en- 
tirely copied from particular characters in nature, 
nearly proper for the persons and situations which 
he adapts them to 5 and he seems to me only to 
add and take away what may answer his purpose 
in little parts, features, &c. $ conceiving, while he 
had the head before him, ideal characters and 
expressions, which he adapts their features and 
peculiarities of face to. This attention to the par- 
ticulars which distinguish all the different faces, 
persons, and characters, the one from the other, 
gives his pictures quite the verity and unaffected 
dignity of nature, which stamp the distinguishing 
differences betwixt one man's face and body and 
another's." 

If any thing is wanting to the conclusiveness 
of this testimony, it is only to look at the pic- 
tures themselves ] particularly the Miracle of the 
Conversion, and the Assembly of Saints, which are 
little else than a collection of divine portraits, in 
natural and expressive attitudes, full of the loftiest 
thought and feeling, and as varied as they are fine. 
It is this reliance on the power of nature which 
has produced these masterpieces by the Prince of 
Painters, in which expression is all in all ; where 
one spirit — that of truth — pervades every part, 
brings down heaven to earth, mingles Cardinals 
and Popes with angels and apostles, and yet tlends 
and harmonizes the whqle by the true touches 
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feoted by pressure or action, and the general 
sway of the body, are preserved with the most 
consummate mastery. I should prefer this statue, 
as a model for forming the style of the student, 
to the Apollo, which strikes me as having some- 
thing of a theatrical appearance ; or to the Her* 
cules, in which there is an ostentatious and over- 
laden display of anatomy. This last figure, in- 
deed, is so overloaded with sinews, that it has 
been suggested as a doubt, whether, if life could 
be put into it, it would be able to move. Gran* 
deur of conception, truth of nature, and purity 
of" t»te»j9eem to have been at their height 
when the masterpieces, which adorned the Temple 
of Minerva at Athens, of which we have only 
these imperfect fragments, were produced. Com-, 
pared with these, the later Greek statues display 
a more elaborate workmanship, more of the arti- 
fices of style. The several parts are more uni- 
formly balanced, made more to tally like modern 
periods 5 each muscle is more equally brought 
out, and more highly finished as a part, but not 
with the same subordination of each part to the 
whole. If some of these wonderful productions 
have a fault, it is the want of that entire and 
naked simplicity which pervades the whole of 
the Elgin Marbles. 

Having spoken here of the Greek statues, and of 
the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, as far 
as relates to the imitation of nature, I shall attempt 
to point out, to the best of my ability, and as 
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with expression. Raphael's, however ordinary 
in themselves, are full of expression, " even to 
" o'erflowingj" every nerve and muscle is im- 
pregnated with feeling — bursting with meaning. 
In Michael Angelo, on the contrary, the powers 
of body and mind appear superior to any events 
that can happen to them ; the capacity of thought 
and feeling is never full, never strained, or tasked 
to the extremity of what it will bear. All is in 
a lofty repose and solitary grandeur, which no 
human interest can shake or disturb. It has 
been said that Michael Angelo painted man, and 
Raphael men; that the one was an epic, the 
other a dramatic painter. But the distinction I 
have stated is, perhaps, truer and more intelli- 
gible, viz. that the one gave greater dignity of 
form, and the other greater force and refinement 
of expression. Michael Angelo, in fact, borrow- 
ed his style from sculpture. He represented in 
general only single figures (with subordinate 
accompaniments), and had not to express the 
conflicting actions and passions of a multi- 
tude of persons. It is therefore a mere truism 
to say that his compositions are not dramatic. 
He is much more picturesque than Raphael. 
His drawing of the human form has the charac- 
teristic freedom and boldness of Titian's land- 
scapes. 

After Michael Angelo and Raphael, there is no 
doubt that Leonardo da Vinci and Correggio are 
the two painters, in modern times, who have 
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is filled up with all the details and varieties 
which such heads would have in nature. So 
far from any thing like a naked abstract idea, or 
middle form, the individuality of his faces has 
.something peculiar in it, even approaching the 
grotesque. He has endeavoured to impress ha- 
bitually on the countenance those undulating 
outlines which rapture or tenderness leave there, 
and has chosen for this purpose those forms and 
proportions which most obviously assisted his 
design. 

As to the colouring of Correggio, it is nature 
itself. Not only is the general tone perfectly 
true, but every speck and particle is varied in 
colour, in relief, in texture, with a care, a felicity, 
and an effect which is almost magical. His light 
and shade are equally admirable. No one else, 
perhaps, ever gave the same harmony and round- 
ness to his compositions. So true are his sha- 
dows, equally free from coldness, opacity, or false 
glare ; — so clear, so broken, so airy, and yet so 
deep, that if you hold your hand so as to cast a 
shadow on any part of the flesh which is in the 
light, this part, so shaded, will present exactly 
the same appearance which the painter has given 
to the shadowed part of the picture. Correggio 
indeed possessed a greater variety of excellences 
in the different departments of his art than any 
other painter $ and yet it is remarkable that the 
impression which his pictures leave upon the 
mind of the common spectator is monotonous 
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jects for his pictures, and his manner of telling 
the story. His landscapes, which he probably 
took from nature, are superior as paintings to 
his historical pieces. The faces of Poussin want 
natural expression, as his figures want grace; 
but the back-grounds of his historical composi- 
tions can scarcely be surpassed. In his Plague 
of Athens the very buildings seem stiff with horror. 
His giants, seated on the top of their fabled 
mountains, and playing on their panpipes, are as 
familiar and natural as if they were the ordinary 
inhabitants of the scene. The finest of his land- 
scapes is his picture of the Deluge. The sun is 
just seen, wan and drooping in his course. The 
sky is bowed down with a weight of waters, and 
heaven and earth seem mingling together. 

Titian is at the head of the Venetian school ;. 
he is the first of all colourists. In delicacv and 
purity Correggio is equal to him, but his colour- 
ing has not the same warmth and gusto in it. 
Titian's flesh-colour partakes of the glowing na- 
ture of the climate, and of the luxuriousness of 
the manners of his country. He represents ob- 
jects not through a merely lucid medium, but as 
if tinged with a golden light. Yet it is wonder- 
ful in how low a tone of local colouring his 
pictures are painted, — how rigidly his means are 
husbanded. His most gorgeous effects are pro- 
duced, not less by keeping down than by height- 
ening his colours j the fineness of his gradations 
adds to their variety and force $ and, with him, 
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sition, though even this appears to have been 
more from habit than want of power ; but his 
drawing of actual forms, where they were not to 
be put into momentary action, or adapted to 
a particular expression, was as fine as possible. 
His drawing of the forms of inanimate objects is 
unrivalled. His trees have a marked character 
and physiognomy of their own, and exhibit an 
appearance of strength or flexibility, solidity or 
lightness, as if they were endued with conscious 
power and purposes. Character was another 
excellence which Titian possessed in the highest 
degree. It is scarcely speaking too highly of 
his portraits to say that they have as much ex- 
pression, that is, convey as fine an idea of intel- 
lect and feeling, as the historical heads of Raphael. 
The chief difference appears to be that the ex- 
pression in Raphael is more imaginary and con- 
templative, and in Titian more personal and con- 
stitutional. The heads of the one seem thinking 
more of some event or subject, those of the other 
to be thinking more of themselves. In the por- 
traits of Titian, as might be expected, the Italian 
character always predominates : there is a look 
of piercing sagacity, of commanding intellect, 
of acute sensibility, which it would be in vain 
to seek for in any other portraits. The daring 
spirit and irritable passions of the age and 
country are distinctly stamped upon their coun- 
tenances, and can be as little mistaken as the 
costume which they wear. The portraits of 
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traits ; for the hired dresses with which our his- 
torical painters clothe their figures sit no more 
easily on the imagination of the artist than they 
do gracefully on the lay-figures over which they 
are thrown. 

Giorgione, Paul Veronese, Tintoret, and the 
Bassans are the remaining great names of the 
Venetian school. The excellence of all of these 
consisted in their bold, masterly, and striking 
imitation of nature. Their want of ideal form 
and elevated character is indeed a constant sub- 
ject of reproach against them. Giorgione takes 
the first place among them $ for he was in some 
measure the master of Titian 5 whereas the 
others were only his disciples. The Caraccis, 
Domenichino, and the rest of the Bolognese 
school formed themselves on a principle of com- 
bining the excellences of the Roman and Vene- 
tian painters, in which they for a while succeeded 
to a considerable degree ; but they degenerated 
and dwindled away into absolute insignificance 
in proportion as they departed from nature or 
the great masters who had copied her, to mould 
their works on academic rules and the phantoms 
of abstract perfection. 

Rubens is the prince of the Flemish painters. 
Of all the great painters he is perhaps the most 
artificial : the man who painted most from his 
imagination, and, what was almost the inevit- 
able consequence, the most of a mannerist. He 
had neither the Greek form to study from, nor 
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merely learned and anatomical : be has a know- 
ledge of the structure and measurements of the 
human body, but very little feeling of the grand, 
or beautiful, or striking in form. 

All Rubens* forms have ease, freedom, and 
excessive elasticity. In the grotesque style of 
history, as in groups of satyrs, nymphs, bac- 
chanals, and animals, where striking contrasts 
of form are combined with every kind of rapid 
and irregular movement, he has not a rival. 
Witness his Silenus at Blenheim, where the lines 
seem drunk and staggering ; and his Procession 
of Cupids riding on Animals at Whitehall, with 
that adventurous leader of the infantine crew, 
who, with a spear, is urging a lion, on which he 
is mounted, over the edge of the world $ for 
beyond we only see a precipice of clouds and 
sky. Rubens' power of expressing motion, 
perhaps, arose from the facility of his pencil, 
and his habitually trusting a good deal to 
memory and imagination in his compositions ; 
for this quality can be given in no other way. 
His portraits ate the least valuable productions 
of his pencil. His landscapes are often delight* 
fill, and appear like the work of fairy hands. 

It remains to speak of Vandyke and Rem- 
brandt; the one the disciple of Rubens, the 
other the entire founder of his own school. It 
is not possible for two painters to be more 
opposite. The characteristic merits of the for- 
mer are very happily summed up in a single 
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If ever there was a man of genius in the art, 
it was Rembrandt. He might be said to have 
created a medium of his own, through which he 
saw all objects. He was the grossest and the 
least vulgar, that is to say, the least common- 
place in his grossness, of all men. He was the 
most downright, the least fastidious of the imi- 
tators of nature. He took any object, he cared 
not what, how mean soever in form, colour, and 
expression ; and from the light and shade which 
he threw upon it, it came out gorgeous from his 
hands. As Vandyke made use of the smallest 
contrasts of light and shade, and painted as if in 
the open air, Rembrandt used the most violent 
and abrupt contrasts in this respect, and painted 
his objects as if in a dungeon. His pictures may 
be said to be "bright with excessive darkness." 
His vision had acquired a lynx-eyed sharpness^ 
from the artificial obscurity to which he had ac- 
customed himself. " Mystery and silence hung 
upon his pencil." Yet he could pass rapidly 
from one extreme to another, and dip his colours 
with equal success in the gloom of night or in 
the blaze of the noon-day sun. In surrounding 
different objects with a medium of imagination, 
solemn or dazzling, he was a true poet ; in all 
the rest he was a mere painter, but a painter of 
no common stamp. The powers of his hand 
were equal to those of his eye $ and, indeed, he 
could not have attempted the subjects he did, 
without an execution as masterly as his know- 
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obvious and common. I forgive them. They 
perhaps did better in faithfully and skilfully 
imitating what they had seen than in imagining 
what they had not seen. Their pictures, at least, 
show that there is nothing in nature, however 
mean or trivial, that has not its beauty, and some 
interest belonging to it, if truly represented. I 
prefer Vangoyen's views on the borders of a 
canal, the yellow-tufted bank and passing sail, or 
Ruysdael's woods and sparkling waterfalls, to the 
most classical or epic compositions which could 
have been invented out of nothing; and I think 
that Teniers's boors, old women, and children, 
are very superior to the little carved ivory 
Venuses in the pictures of Vanderneer ; just as 
I think Hogarth's Marriage cL-la-Mode is better 
than his Sigtimunda, or as Mr. Wilkie's Card- 
Players is better than his Alfred. I should not 
assuredly prefer a Dutch Fair by Teniers to a 
Cartoon by Raphael ; but I suspect I should 
prefer a Dutch Fair by Teniers to a Cartoon by 
the same master ; or, I should prefer truth and 
nature in the simplest dress, to affectation and 
inanity in the most pompous disguise. What- 
ever is genuine in art must proceed from the 
impulse of nature and individual genius. 

In the French school there are but two names 
of high and established reputation — N. Poussin 
and Claude Lorraine. Of the former I have 
already spoken; of the latter I shall give my 
opinion when I come to speak of our own 
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found insight into the weak sides of character 
and manners, in all their tendencies, combina- 
tions, and contrasts. There is not a single pic- 
ture of his containing a representation of merely 
natural or domestic scenery. His object is not so 
much " to hold the mirror up to nature," as " to 
show vice her own feature, scorn her own image." 
Folly is there seen at the height — the moon 
is at the full — it is the very error of the time. 
There is a perpetual collision of eccentricities, 
a tilt and tournament of absurdities, pampered 
into all sorts of affectation, airy, extravagant, 
ostentatious ! Yet he is as little a caricaturist as 
he is a painter of still life. Criticism has not 
done him justice, though public opinion has. 
His works have received a sanction which it 
would be vain to dispute, in the universal delight 
and admiration with which they have been re- 
garded, from their first appearance to the present 
moment. If the quantity of amusement, or of 
matter for reflection, which they have afforded, 
is that by which we are to judge of precedence 
among the intellectual benefactors of mankind, 
there are perhaps few persons who can put in a 
stronger claim, to our gratitude than Hogarth. 
The wonderful knowledge which he possessed of 
human life and manners is only to be surpassed 
(if it can be) by the powers of invention with 
which he has arranged his materials, and by the 
mastery of execution with which he has em- 
bodied and made tangible the very thoughts and 
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ridicule to his waiting-maids, and his lords and 
his porters are on a very respectable footing of 
equality. He is quite at home either in St. 
Giles's or St. James's. There is no want, for 
example, in his. Marriage a-la-Mode, or his Taste 
in High Life, of affectation verging into idiotcy, 
or of languid sensibility that might 

" Die of a rose in aromatic pain." 

Many of Hogarth's characters would form ad- 
mirable illustrations of Popes ' Satires/ who was 
contemporary with him. In short, Hogarth was 
a painter of real, not of low, life. He was, as 
we have said, a satirist, and consequently his pen- 
cil did not dwell on the grand and beautiful, but 
it glanced with equal success at the absurdities 
and peculiarities of high or low life, " of the 
great vulgar and the small." 

To this it must be added that he was as great 
a master of passion as of humour. He succeeded 
in low tragedy as much as in low or genteel 
comedy, and had an absolute power in moving 
the affections and rending the hearts of the 
spectators, by depicting the effects of the most 
dreadful calamities of human life on common 
minds and common countenances. Of this the 
Rake's Progress, particularly the Bedlam Scene, 
and many others, are unanswerable proofs. Ho- 
garth's merits as a mere artist are not confined 
to his prints. In general, indeed, this is the 
case. But when he chose to take pains, he could 
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on. The distribution of light and shade resembles 
the effect of light on a globe. The Phaeton has the 
dazzling fervid appearance of an autumnal even- 
ing ; the golden radiance streams in solid masses 
from behind the flickering clouds ; every object 

is baked in the sun $ the brown foreground, the 
thick foliage of the trees, the streams, shrunk 
and stealing along behind the dark high banks, 
combine to produce that richness and charac- 
teristic unity of effect which is to be found only 
in nature, or in art derived from the study and 
imitation of nature. The glowing splendour of 
this landscape reminds us of the saying of 
Wilson, that in painting such subjects he en- 
deavoured to give the effect of insects dancing 
in the evening sun. His eye seemed formed to 
drink in the light. These two pictures, as they 
have the greatest general effect, are more carefully 
finished in the particular details than the other 
pictures in the collection. This circumstance 
may be worth the attention of those who are apt 
to think that strength and slovenliness are the 
same thing. 

Cicero at his ViUa is a clear and beautiful 
representation of nature. The sky is admirable 
for its pure azure tone. Among the less finished 
productions of Wilson* s pencil, which display his 
great knowledge of perspective, is A Landscape 
with Figures Bathing, in which the figures are 
wonderfully detached from the sea beyond 5 and a 
View in Italy, with a lake and a little boat, which 
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Bridge at Llangollen, are the principal of Wil- 
son's English landscapes. 

In general this artist's views of home scenery 
want almost every thing that ought to recom- 
mend them. The subjects he has chosen are not 
well fitted for the landscape painter, and there 
is nothing in the execution to redeem them. 
Ill-shaped mountains, or great heaps of earth, 
— trees that grow against them without character 
or elegance, — motionless waterfalls, — a want of 
relief, of transparency and distance, without the 
imposing grandeur of real magnitude (which it 
is scarcely within the province of art to give), — 
are the chief features and defects of this class 
of his pictures. 

The same general objections apply to Solitude 
and to one or two other pictures near it, which 
are masses of common-place confusion. In more 
confined scenes the effect must depend almost 
entirely in the differences in the execution and 
the details ; for the difference of colour alone is 
not sufficient to give relief to objects placed at 
a small distance from the eye. But in Wilson 
there are commonly no details, — all is loose 
and general $ and this very circumstance, which 
might assist him in giving the mighty contrasts 
of light and shade, deprived his pencil of all force 
and precision within a limited space. In general, 
air is necessary to the landscape painter ; and, 
for this reason, the lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland afford few subjects for landscape 
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the scene and story represented. They neither 
display true taste nor fine imagination, but are 
affected and violent exaggerations of clumsy 
common nature. They are made up mechanically 
of the same stock of materials, an overhanging 
rock, bare shattered trees, black rolling clouds, and 
forked lightning. The scene of Celadon $ Amelia, 
though it may be proper for a thunder-storm, is 
not a place for lovers to walk in. The Meleager 6f 
Atalanta is remarkable for nothing but a castle at 
a distance, very much " resembling a goose-pie." 
The figures in the most celebrated of these are 
not, like the children of Niobe, punished by the 
gods, but like a group of rustics crouching from 
a hail storm. I agree with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that Wilson's mind was not, like N. Poussin's, 
sufficiently imbued with the knowledge of an- 
tiquity to transport the imagination three thou- 
sand years back, to give natural objects a sym- 
pathy with preternatural events, and to inform 
rocks, and trees, and mountains, with the pre- 
sence of a God, but nevertheless, his landscapes 
will ever afford a high treat to the lover of the 
art. In all that relates to the gradation of tint, 
to the graceful conduct and proportions of light 
and shade, and to the fine, deep, and harmonious 
tones of nature, they are models for the student. 
- In his Italian landscapes his eye seems almost 
to have drunk in the light. 

To sum up this general character, I may ob- 
serve that, besides his excellence in aerial per- 
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truth inconsistent with the beauty of the imita- 
tion ? Does the perpetual profusion of objects 
and scenery, all perfect in themselves, interfere 
with the simple grandeur and comprehensive 
magnificence of the whole } Does the precision 
with which a plant is marked in the foreground 
take away from the air-drawn distinctions of the 
blue glimmering horison ? Is there any want of 
that endless airy space, where the eye wanders 
at liberty under the open sky, explores distant 
objects, and returns back as from a delightful 
journey ? There is in fact no comparison between 
Claude and Wilson. Sir Joshua Reynolds used 
to say that there would be another Raphael be- 
fore there would be another Claude. His land- 
scapes have all that is exquisite and refined in 
art and nature. Every thing is moulded into 
grace and harmony j and, at the touch of his 
pencil, shepherds with their flocks, temples, and 
groves, and winding glades and scattered ham* 
lets, rise up in never-ending succession, under 
the azure sky and the resplendent sun, while 

" Universal Pan, 
Knit with the graces, and the hours, in dance, 
Leads on the eternal spring." 

Michael Angelo has left, in one \of his sonnets, 
a fine apostrophe to the earliest poet of Italy : 

" Fain would I, to be what our Dante was, 
Forego the happiest fortunes of mankind." 
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are of two classes, or periods, his early and his 
later pictures. The former are minute imitations 
of nature, or of painters who imitated nature, 
such as Ruysdael, &c, some of which have 
great truth and clearness. His later pictures are 
flimsy caricatures of Rubens, who himself car- 
ried inattention to the details to the utmost limit 
that it would hear. Many of Gainsborough's 
later landscapes may be compared to bad water- 
colour drawings, washed in by mechanical move- 
ments of the hand, without any communication 
with the eye. The truth seems to be that 
Gainsborough found there was something want- 
ing in his early manner, that is, something 
beyond the literal imitations of the details of 
natural objects; and he appears to have con- 
cluded, rather hastily, that the way to arrive at 
that something more was to discard truth and 
nature altogether.* His fame rests principally, 

attention is immediately directed. Gainsborough's own 
portrait, which has, however, much truth and character, 
and makes a fine print, seems to hare been painted with 
the handle of his brush. There is a portrait of the Prince 
Regent leading a Horse, in which, it must be confessed, 
the man has the advantage of the animal. — Morning 
Chronicle, 1815. 

* He, accordingly, ran from one extreme into the 
other. We cannot conceive anything carried to a greater 
excess of slender execution and paltry glazing, than a 
Fox Minted with Greyhounds, a Romantic Landscape, 
with Sheep at a Fountain, and many others. We were, 
however, much pleased with an upright landscape, with 
figures, which has a fine, fresh appearance of the open 
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pensive languor in the expression, which is not 
taken from nature. I think the gloss of art is 
never so ill-bestowed as on such subjects, the 
essence of which is simplicity. It is, perhaps, 
the general fault of Gainsborough, that he pre- 
sents us with an ideal common life, of which we 
have had a surfeit in poetry and romance. His 
subjects are softened and sentimentalized too 
much 5 it is not simple unaffected nature that 
we see, but nature sitting for her picture. Our 
artist, we suspect, led the way to that mas- 
querade style which piques itself on giving the 
air of an Adonis to the driver of a hay-cart, and 
models the features of a milk-maid on the prin- 
ciples of the antique. His Woodman 's Head is 
admirable* Nor can too much praise be given 
to his Shepherd Boy in a Storm, in which the 
unconscious simplicity of the boy's expression, 
looking up with his hands folded and with timid 
wonder; — the noisy chattering of a magpie 
perched above, — and the rustling of the coming 
storm in the branches of the trees, — produce a 
most delightful and romantic impression on 
the mind. Gainsborough was to be considered, 
perhaps, rather as a man of delicate taste, and 
of an elegant and feeling mind, than as a man 
of genius ; as a lover of the art rather than an 
artist. He devoted himself to it, with a view to 
amuse and soothe his mind, with the ease of a 
gentleman, not with the severity of a professional 
student. He wished to make his pictures, like 
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the farther they are proceeded in, the farther they 
will lead us from the truth, — whether there is 
not a systematic bias from the right line, by 
which alone we can arrive at the goal of the 
highest perfection, are questions well worth 
considering. 

I shall begin with Sir Joshua's merits as an 
artist. There is one error which I wish to cor- 
rect at setting out, because I think it important. 
There is not a greater or more unaccountable 
mistake than the supposition that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds owed his success or excellence in his 
profession to his having been the first who in- 
troduced into this country more general princi- 
ples of the art, and who raised portrait to the 
dignity of history, from the low drudgery of 
copying the peculiarities, meannesses, and details 
of individual nature, which was all that had been 
attempted by his immediate predecessors. This 
is so far from being true that the very reverse is 
the fact. If Sir Joshua did not give these details 
and peculiarities so much as might be wished, 
those who went before him did not give them at 
all. Those pretended general principles of the 
art, which, it is said, " alone give value and dig- 
nity to it," had been pushed to their extremest 
absurdity before his time ; and it was in getting 
rid of the mechanical systematic monotony and 
middle forms, by the help of which Lely, Kneller, 
Hudson, the French painters, and others, carried 
on their manufactories of history and face- 
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from Richardson and Coypel ; and, from some 
defects in bis own practice, he was led to con- 
found negligence with grandeur. But of this 
hereafter. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds owed his great superiority 
over his contemporaries to incessant practice and 
habitual attention to nature, to quick organic 
sensibility, to considerable power of observation, 
and still greater taste in perceiving and availing 
himself of those excellences of others which lay 
within his own walk of art. I can by no means 
look upon Sir Joshua as having a claim to the 
first rank of genius. He would hardly have been 
a great painter if other great painters had not 
lived before him. He would not have given a 
first impulse to the art ; nor did he advance any 
part of it beyond the point where he found it. 
He did not present any new view of nature, nor 
is he to be placed in the same class with those 
who did. Even ra colour, his pallet was spread 
for him by the old masters ; and his eye imbibed 
its full perception of depth and harmony of tone 
from the Dutch and Venetian schools rather than 
from nature. His early pictures are poor and 
flimsy. He indeed learned to see the finer 
qualities of nature through the works of art, 
which he, perhaps, might never have discovered 
in nature itself. He became rich by the accumu- 
lation of borrowed wealth, and his genius was the 
offspring of taste. He combined and applied the 
materials of others to his own purpose with 
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lived ; and he had, therefore, all the stimulus to 
exertion which arose from the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of his contemporaries, and from a desire 
to expand and refine the taste of the public. 

To an eye for colour, and for effects of light 
and shade, Sir Joshua united a strong perception 
of individual character, a lively feeling of the 
quaint and grotesque in expression, and great 
mastery of execution. He had comparatively 
little knowledge of drawing, either as it regarded 
proportion or form. The beauty of some of his 
female faces and figures arises almost entirely 
from their softness and fleshiness. His pencil 
wanted firmness and precision. The expression, 
erven of his best portraits, seldom implies either 
lofty or impassioned intellect or delicate sensi- 
bility. He also wanted grace, if grace requires 
simplicity. The mere negation of stiffness and 
formality is not grace ; for looseness and dis- 
tortion are not grace. His favourite attitudes 
are not easy and natural, but the affectation of 
ease and nature. They are violent deviations 
from a right line. Many of the figures in his 
fancy pieces are placed in postures in which they 
could not remain for an instant without extreme 
difficulty and awkwardness. I may instance the 
Girl Drawing with a Pencil, and some others. 
His portraits are his best pictures, and of these 
bis portraits of men are the best ; his pictures of 
children are the next in value. He had fine 
subjects for the former, from the masculine sense 
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of this, either peculiar elegance of form, refine- 
ment of expression, delicacy of complexion, or 
gracefulness of manner. Vandyke's attitudes 
have been complained of as stiff and confined. 
Reynolds, to avoid this defect, has fallen into the 
contrary extreme of negligence and contortion. 
His female figures which aim at gentility are 
twisted into that serpentine line, the idea of 
which he ridiculed so much in Hogarth. In* 
deed, Sir Joshua, in his ' Discourses' (see his 
account of Correggio), speaks of grace as if it 
were nearly allied to affectation. Grace signifies 
that which is pleasing and natural in the posture 
and motions of the human form, as beauty is 
more properly applied to the form itself. That 
which is stiff, inanimate, and without motion, 
cannot therefore be graceful $ but to suppose that 
a figure, to be graceful, need only be put into some 
languishing or extravagant posture, is to mistake 
flutter and affectation for ease and elegance. 

Sir Joshua's children, as I have said above, are 
among his chefs-d'ceuvre. The faces of children 
have in general that want of precision of outline, 
that prominence of relief and strong contrast of 
colour, which were peculiarly adapted to his style 
of painting. The arch simplicity of expression, 
and the grotesque character which he has given 
to the heads of his children, were, however, bor- 
rowed from Correggio. His Puck is the most 
masterly of all these 5 and the colouring, execu- 
tion, and character, are alike exquisite. The 
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one or two observations on the character and 
feeling displayed in them. The highest subject 
which Sir Joshua has attempted was the Count 
Ugolino, and it was, as might be expected from 
the circumstances, a total failure. He had, it 
seems, painted a study of an old beggar-man's 
head 5 and some person, who must have known 
as little of painting as of poetry, persuaded the 
unsuspecting artist that it was the exact expres- 
sion of Dante's Count Ugolino, one of the most 
grand, terrific, and appalling characters in modern 
fiction. Reynolds, who knew nothing of the 
matter but what he was told, took his good for- 
tune for granted, and only extended his canvas 
to admit the rest of the figures. The attitude 
and expression of Count Ugolino himself are 
what the artist intended them to be, till they 
were pampered into something else by the offi- 
cious vanity of friends, — those of a common 
mendicant at the corner of a street, waiting pa- 
tiently for some charitable donation. The im- 
agination of the painter took refuge in a parish 
workhouse, instead of ascending the steps of the 
Tower of Famine. The hero of Dante is a lofty, 
high-minded, and unprincipled Italian nobleman, 
who had betrayed his country to the enemy, and 
who, as a punishment for his crime, is shut up 
with his four sons in the dungeon of the citadel, 
where he shortly finds the doors barred upon 
him, and food withheld. He in vain watches 
with eager feverish eye the opening of the door 
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Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse is neither the 
Tragic Muse nor Mrs. Siddons ; and I have still 
stronger objections to Oarrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy. 

There is a striking similarity between Sir 
Joshua Reynolds* theory and his practice ; and, 
as each of these has been appealed to in support 
of the other, it is necessary that I should ex- 
amine both. Sir Joshua's practice was generally 
confined to the illustration of that part of his 
theory which relates to the more immediate 
imitation of nature ; and it is to what he says 
on this subject that I shall chiefly direct my 
observations at present. 

He lays it down, as a general and invariable 
rule, that " the great style in art, and the most 

PERFECT IMITATION OF NATURE, Consists in avoid* 

ing the details and peculiarities of particular 
objects" This sweeping principle he applies 
almost indiscriminately to portrait, history, and 
landscape; and he appears to have been led to 
the conclusion itself from supposing the imita- 
tion of particulars to be inconsistent with general 
rule and effect. It appears to me that the 
highest perfection of the art depends, not on 
separating, but on uniting general truth and 
effect with individual distinctness and accuracy. 
First, — It is said that the great style in paint- 
ing, as it relates to the immediate imitation of 
external nature, consists in avoiding the details 
of particular objects. It consists neither in 
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do not destroy their symmetry nor dignity of 
form ; and in the finest specimens of the com- 
position of colour we may observe the largest 
masses combined with the greatest variety in the 
parts of which these masses are composed. 

The gross style consists in giving no detail, 
the finical in giving nothing else. Nature con* 
tains both large and small parts, both masses 
and details ; and the same may be said of the 
most perfect works of art. The union of both 
kinds of excellence, of strength with delicacy, as 
far as the limits of human capacity and the 
shortness of human life would permit, is that 
which has established the reputation of the most 
successful imitators of nature. Farther, their 
most finished works are their best. The pre- 
dominance, indeed, of either excellence in the 
best masters has varied according to their opinion 
of the relative value of these qualities, — the la- 
bour they had the time or the patience to bestow 
on their works, — the skill of the artist, — or the 
nature and extent of his subject. But if the 
rule here objected to, that the careful imitation 
of the parts injures the effect of the whole, be 
once admitted, slovenliness would become an- 
other name for genius, and the most unfinished 
performances be the best. That such has been 
the confused impression left on the mind by the 
perusal of Sir Joshua Reynolds' 'Discourses,' is 
evident from the practice as well as conversation 
of many (even eminent) artists. The late Mr. Opie 
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admirable, use of this power; and those who 
copy his pictures will find that the simplicity is 
in the results, not in the details. To conclude 
my observations on this head, I will only add 
that, while the artist thinks there is any thing to 
be done, either to the whole or the parts of his 
picture, which can give it still more the look of 
nature, if be is willing to proceed, I would not 
advise him to desist. This rule is the more 
necessary to the young student, for he will relax 
in bis attention as he grows older. And again, 
with respect to the subordinate parts of a picture, 
there is no danger that he will bestow a dispro- 
portionate degree of labour upon them, because 
be will not feel the same interest in copying 
them, and because a much less degree of accuracy 
will serve every purpose of deception. 

Secondly,— With regard to the imitation of 
expression, I can hardly agree, with Sir Joshua, 
that " the perfection of portrait-painting consists 
in giving the general idea or character without 
the individual peculiarities." No doubt, if we 
bad to choose between the general character and 
the peculiarities of feature, we ought to prefer 
the former. But they are so far from being in- 
compatible with, that they are not without some: 
difficulty distinguishable from, each other. There 
ia a general look of the face, a predominant ex- 
pression arising from the correspondence and 
connexion of the different parts, which it is of 
the first and last importance to give, and without 
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Much has been said of historical portraits, 
and I have no objection to this phrase, if 
properly understood. The giving of historical 
truth to a portrait means, then, the represent- 
ing of the individual under one consistent, 
probable, and striking view; or shewing the 
different features, muscles, &c, in one action, 
and modified by one principle. A portrait thus 
painted may be said to be historical ; that is, 
it carries internal evidence of truth and pro- 
priety with it; and the number of individual 
peculiarities, as long as they are true to nature, 
cannot lessen, but must add to, the strength 
of the general impression. 

It might be shewn, if there were room in 
this place, that Sir Joshua has constructed his 
theory of the ideal in art upon the same mis* 
taken principle of the negation or abstraction 
of a particular nature. The ideal is not a 
negative, but a positive thing. The leaving 
out the details or peculiarities of an individual 
face does not make it one jot more ideal. To 
paint history is to paint nature as answering 
to a general, predominant, or pre-conceived idea 
in the mind, of strength, beauty, action, passion, 
thought, &c. j but the way to do this is not 
to leave out the details, but to incorporate the 
general idea with the details : that is, to show 
the same expression actuating and modifying 
every movement of the muscles, and the same 
character preserved consistently through every 
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It is owing either to a mistaken theory of 
elevated art, or to the want of models in na- 
ture, that the English are hitherto without any 
painter of serious historical subjects, who can 
be placed in the first rank of genius. Many 
of the pictures of modern artists have evidenced 
a capacity for correct and happy delineations 
of actual objects and domestic incidents only 
inferior to the masterpieces of the Dutch school. 
I might here mention the names of Wilkie, 
Collins, Heaphy, and others. We have portrait- 
painters who have attained to a very high 
degree of excellence in all the branches of their 
art. In landscape, Turner has shown a know- 
ledge of the effects of air, and of powerful relief 
in objects which was never surpassed. But in 
the highest walk of art — in giving the move* 
merits of the finer and loftier passions of the 
mind, this country has not produced a single 
painter who has made even a faint approach 
to the excellence of the great Italian painters. 
We have, indeed, a good number of specimens 
of the clay figure, the anatomical mechanism, the 
regular proportions measured by a two-foot 
rule j— large canvasses, covered with stiff figures, 
arranged in deliberate order, with the characters 
and story correctly expressed by uplifted eyes 
or hands, according to old receipt-books for 
the passions ; with all the hardness and inflexi- 
bility of figures carved in wood, and painted 
over in good strong body colours, that look 
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That this inferiority in English art is not owing 
to a deficiency of English genius, imagina- 
tion, or passion, is proved sufficiently by the 
works of our poets and dramatic writers, which 
in loftiness and force are not surpassed by those 
of any other nation. But whatever may be the 
depth of internal thought and feeling in the 
English character, it seems to be more internal % 
and, whether this is owing to habit or physical 
constitution, to have comparatively a less im- 
mediate and powerful communication with the 
organic expression of passion, — which exhibits 
the thoughts and feelings in the countenance, 
and furnishes matter for the historic muse of 
painting. The English artist is instantly sen* 
sible that the flutter, grimace, and extravagance 
of the French physiognomy are incompatible with 
high history ; and we are at no loss to explain, 
in this way, that is from the defect of living 
models, that the productions of the French 
school on the one hand are marked with all the 
affectation of national caricature, or on the other 
sink into tame and lifeless imitations of the 
antique. May we not account satisfactorily for 
the general defects of our own historic produc- 
tions in a similar way — from a certain inertness 
and constitutional phlegm, which does not habi- 
tually impress the workings of the mind in 
correspondent traces on the countenance, and 
which may also render us less sensible of these 
outward and visible signs of passion, even when 
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breathes through every part j it either agitates 
the inmost frame, or plays in gentle undula- 
tions on the trembling surface. Whether we 
see his figures bending with all the blandish- 
ments of maternal love, or standing in the 
motionless silence of thought, or hurried into 
the tumult of action, the whole is under the 
impulse of deep passion. But Mr. West saw 
hardly any thing in the human face but bones 
and cartilages ; or if he availed himself of the 
more flexible machinery of nerves and muscles 
it was only by rule and method. The effect is 
not that which the soul of passion impresses 
on the countenance, and which the soul of 
genius alone can seize $ but such as might in 
a good measure, be given to wooden puppets 
Or pasteboard figures, pulled by wires, and 
taught to open the mouth, or knit the fore- 
head, or raise the eyes in a very scientific 
manner. In fact, there is no want of art or 
limning in his pictures, but of nature and 
feeling. 

It is not long since an opinion was very 
general that all that was wanting to the high- 
est splendour and perfection of the arts in this 
Country might be supplied by academies and 
public institutions. There are three ways in 
which academies and public institutions may be 
supposed to promote the fine arts ; either by fur- 
nishing the best models to the student, or by 
holding out immediate emolument and patronage, 
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produced in obscurity and poverty, — and recol- 
lects the pomp and pride of patronage under 
which these works are at present recommended 
to public notice, the obvious inference which 
strikes him is how little the production of such 
works depends on " the most encouraging cir- 
cumstances." The visits of the Gods of old 
did not always add to the felicity of those whose 
guests they were 5 nor do we know that the coun- 
tenance and favours of the great will lift the 
arts to that height of excellence, or will confer 
all those advantages which are expected from 
the proferred boon. The arts are of humble 
growth and station -, they are the product of 
labour and self-denial; tbey have their seat in 
the heart of man and in his imagination j it is 
there they labour, have their triumphs there, 
and, unseen and unthought of, perform their 
ceaseless task. — Indeed patronage, and works of 
art deserving patronage, rarely exist together ; 
for it is only when the arts have attracted 
public esteem, and reflect credit on the patron, 
that they receive this flattering support, and 
then it generally proves fatal to them. We 
do not see how the man of genius should be 
improved by being transplanted from his closet 
to the ante-chambers of the great, or to a 
fashionable rout. He has no business there- 
out to bow, to flatter, to smile, to submit to 
the caprice of taste, to adjust bis dress, to think 
of nothing but his own person and his own 
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are likely, by mere operation of natural causes, 
to produce a greater comic painter, a more pro- 
found describer of manners, than Hogarth } or 
even that the lights and expectations held out in 
the preface to the British Catalogue, will enable 
some one speedily to surpass the general excel- 
lence of Wilson's landscapes ? Is there any the- 
ory in the history of art to warrant such a con- 
clusion, — to suppose this theory of progressive 
perfectibility under the auspices of patrons and 
vice-patrons, presidents and select committees ? 
On the contrary, as far as the general theory is 
concerned, the traces of youth, manhood, and old 
age, are almost as distinctly marked in the his- 
tory of the art as of the individual. The arts 
have in general risen rapidly from their first ob- 
scure dawn to their meridian height and greatest 
lustre, and have no sooner reached this proud 
eminence than they have as rapidly hastened to 
decay and desolation. It is a little extraordinary 
that, if the real sources of perfection are to 
be sought in schools, in models, and public 
institutions, that wherever there are schools, 
models, and public institutions, there the art 
should regularly disappear} that the effect should 
never follow from the cause. The Greek statues 
remain to this day unrivalled, the undisputed 
standard of the most perfect symmetry of form. 
What then has the genius of progressive improve- 
ment been doing all this time? Has he been 
reposing after his labours ? How is it that the 
moderns are still so far behind, notwithstanding 
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The genius of painting lies buried under the 
Vatican, or skulks behind some old portrait of 
Titian, from which it stole out to paint a 
miniature of Lady Montague. 

What is become of the successors of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and Vandyke! What have the 
French academicians done for the art ; or what 
will they ever do, but add intolerable affectation 
and grimace to centos of heads from the antique, 
and caricature Greek forms by putting them 
into opera attitudes? Nicholas Poussin is the 
only example on record in favour of the contrary 
theory, and I have already sufficiently noticed his 
defects. What extraordinary advances have we 
made in our own country in consequence of the 
establishment of the Royal Academy? What 
greater names has the English school to boast 
than those of Hogarth, Reynolds, and Wilson, 
who created it ? * 

Again, I might cite, in support of my asser- 
tion, the works of Carlo Maratti, of Raphael 
Mengs, or of any of the effeminate school of 
critics and copyists who have attempted to blend 
the borrowed beauties of others in a perfect 
whole. What do they contain but a negation 

* Were Claude Lorraine, or Nicholas Poussin, formed 
by the rules of Dr. Piles or Du Fresnoy ? There are no 
general tickets of admission to the Temple of Fame, trans- 
ferable to large societies or organized bodies : — the paths 
leading to it are steep and narrow, for, by the time they 
are worn plain and easy, the niches are full. 
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agination habitually raised to an over-strained 
standard of refinement, by the sight of the most 
exquisite examples in art, he becomes impatient 
and dissatisfied with his own attempts, deter- 
mines to reach the same perfection all at once, 
or throws down his pencil in despair. Thus the 
young enthusiast, whose genius and energy were 
to rival the great masters of antiquity, or create 
a new era in the art itself, baffled in his first 
sanguine expectations, reposes in indolence on 
what others have done, — wonders how such per- 
fection could have been achieved, — grows fa- 
miliar with the minutest peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent schools, — flutters between the splendour 
of Rubens and the grace of Raphael, — finds it 
easier to copy pictures than to paint them, easier 
to see than to copy them, and ends in nothing* 
Such was not Correggio. He saw and felt for 
himself; he was of no school, but had his own 
world of art to create. That image of truth and 
beauty which existed in his mind he was forced 
to construct for himself, without rules or models. 
As it could only have arisen in his mind from 
the contemplation of nature, so he could only 
hope to embody it to others by the imitation of 
nature. I can conceive the work growing under 
his hand by slow and patient touches, approach- 
ing nearer to perfection, softened into finer grace, 
gaining strength from delicacy, and at last re- 
flecting the pure image of nature on the canvas. 
Such is always the true progress of art $ * such 
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fied with the knowledge they have already 
acquired. 

With regard to the supposed pecuniary 
advantages arising from the public patronage 
of the arts, the plan unfortunately defeats itself; 
for it multiplies its objects faster than it can 
satisfy their claims, and raises up a swarm of 
competitors for the prize of genius from the 
dregs of idleness and dullness. The real patron 
is anxious to reward merit, not to encourage 
gratuitous pretenders to it 5 to see that the 
man of genius takes no detriment, that another 
Wilson is not left to perish for want; not to 
propagate the breed, for that he knows to be 
impossible. But there are some persons who 
think it as essential to the interests of art to 
keep up "an aerie of children," — the young 
fry of embryo candidates for fame, — as others 
think it essential to the welfare of the kingdom 
to preserve the spawn of the herring fisheries. 
In general, public, that is, indiscriminate patron- 
age, is, and can be nothing better than a species 
of intellectual seduction, by administering pro- 
vocatives to vanity and avarice — it is leading 
astray the youth of this nation by fallacious 
hopes, which can scarcely ever be realized ; it 
is beating up for raw dependents, sending out 
into the highways for the halt, the lame, and 
the blind, and making a scramble among a set 
of idle boys for prizes of the first, second, and 
third class, like those we make among children, 
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lead of public opinion, of giving a firm, manly, 
and independent tone to that opinion, they make 
it their business to watch all its caprices, and 
follow it in every casual turning. They dare 
not give their sanction to sterling merit, strug- 
ling with difficulties, but take advantage of 
its success to reflect credit on their own repu- 
tation for sagacity. Their taste is a servile 
dependent on their vanity, and their patronage 
has an air of pauperism about it. They neglect 
or treat with insult the favourite whom they 
suspect of having fallen off in the opinion of 
the public j but, if he is able to recover his 
ground without their assistance, are ready to 
heap their mercenary bounties upon those of 
greeting with friendly congratulations and 
share his triumph with him. 

Perhaps the only public patronage which 
was ever really useful to the arts, or worthy 
of them, was that which they received first in 
Greece, and afterwards in Italy, from the reli- 
gious institutions of the country; when the 
artist felt himself, as it were, a servant at the 
altar ; when his hand gave a visible form to 
gods or heroes, angels or apostles 5 and when the 
enthusiasm of genius was exalted by mingling 
with the flame of national devotion. The 
artist was not here degraded by being made 
the dependent on the caprice of wealth or 
fashion, but felt himself at once a public bene- 
factor. He had to embody, by the highest 
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Student's thoughts from his morning's work, 
rather than to rivet them upon it. The device 
by which a celebrated painter has represented 
the Virgin teaching the infant Christ to read 
by pointing with a butterfly to the letters of 
the alphabet, has not been thought a very wise 
one. Correggio is the most melancholy in* 
stance on record of the want of a proper en- 
couragement of the arts : but a golden shower 
of patronage, tempting as that which fell into 
the lap of his own Danag, and dropping prize 
medals and epic mottoes, would not produce 
another Correggio ! 

Lastly, Academicians and institutions may be 
supposed to assist the progress of the fine arts, 
by promoting a wider taste for them. 

In general, it must happen in the first stages 
of the arts that, as none but those who had 
a natural genius for them would attempt to 
practise them, so none but those who had a 
natural taste for them would pretend to judge 
of or criticise them. This must be an incal- 
culable advantage to the man of true genius ; 
for it is no other than the privilege of being 
tried by his peers. In an age when connois- 
seurship had not become a fashion, — when 
religion, war, and intrigue, occupied the time 
and thoughts of the great,-— only those minds 
of superior refinement would be led to notice 
the works of art, who had a real sense of their 
excellence j and in giving way to the powerful 
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«nd that the opinion of those few persons whom 
nature intended for judges is drowned in the 
noisy decisions of shallow smatterers in taste. 

The principle of universal suffrage, however 
applicable to matters of government, which 
concern the common feelings and common in* 
terests of society, is by no means so to matters 
of taste, which can only be decided upon by 
the most refined understandings. It is throwing 
down the barriers which separate knowledge and 
feeling from ignorance and vulgarity, and pro- 
claiming a Bartholomew-fair shew of fine arts, — 

" And fools rash in where angels fear to tread." 

The public taste is, therefore, necessarily 
vitiated, in proportion as it is public ; it is 
lowered with every infusion it receives of 
common opinion. The greater the number of 
judges, the less capable must they be of judging, 
for the addition to the number of good ones 
will always be small, while the multitude of 
bad ones is endless, and thus the decay of art 
may be said to be the necessary consequence 
of its progress. 

Can there be a greater confirmation of these 
remarks than to look at the texture of that 
assemblage of select critics who every year 
visit the exhibition at Somerset House from all 
parts of the metropolis of this United Kingdom > 
Is it at all wonderful that, for such a succession 
of connoisseurs, such a collection of works of 
art should be provided 5 where the eye in vain 
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from Hackney and Mile-end, — and let a jury 
be empannelled to decide on the merits of 
Raphael and . The verdict will be in- 
fallible. We remember having been formerly 
a good deal amused with seeing a smart, hand- 
some-looking Quaker lad, standing before a pic- 
tare of Christ as the Saviour of the World, with 
a circle of young female friends around him, and 
a newspaper in his hand, out of which he read to 
his admiring auditors a criticism on the picture, 
ascribing to it every perfection, human or divine. 
Now, in truth, the colouring was anything but 
solemn, the drawing anything but grand, the 
expression anything but sublime. The friendly 
critic had, however, bedaubed it so with praise 
that it was not easy to gainsay its wondrous 
excellence. In fact, one of the worst conse- 
quences of the establishment of academies, &c, 
Is that the rank and station of the painter throw 
a lustre round his pictures, which imposes com- 
pletely on the herd of spectators, and makes 
it a kind of treason against the art for any one 
else to speak his mind freely, or detect the 
imposture. If, indeed, the election to title and 
academic honours went by merit, this might 
form a kind of clue or standard for the public 
to decide justly upon : — but we have heard that 
genius and taste determine precedence there 
almost as little as at Court j and that modesty 
and talent stand very little chance indeed with 
interest, cabal, impudence, and cunning. The 
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not by popular consent, nor the common sense 
of the world. We imagine that the admiration 
of the works of celebrated men has become 
common because the admiration of their names 
has become so. But does not every ignorant 
connoisseur pretend the same veneration, and 
talk with the same vapid assurance of M. Angelo, 
though he has never seen even a copy of any 
of his pictures, as if he had studied them accu- 
rately, — merely because Sir J. Reynolds has 
praised him? Is Milton more popular now 
than when the Paradise Lost was first published ? 
Or does he not rather owe his reputation to 
the judgment of a few persons in every suc- 
cessive period, accumulating in his favour, and 
overpowering by its weight the public indiffer- 
ence? Why is Shakspere popular? Not from 
his refinement of character or sentiment, so 
much as from his power of telling a story, — the 
variety and invention, — the tragic catastrophe, 
and broad farce, of his plays ! His characters 
of Imogen or Desdemona, Hamlet or Kent, are 
little understood or relished by the generality 
of readers. Does not Boccaccio pass to this 
day for a writer of ribaldry, because his jests 
and lascivious tales were all that caught the 
vulgar ear, while the story of the Falcon is 
forgotten ? 
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of all the melancholy sophistry which they 
have been taught or have been teaching others 
for half a century) that the chief excellence of 
the figures depends on their having been copied 
from nature, and not from imagination. The 
communication of art with nature is here every- 
where immediate, entire, palpable. The artist 
gives himself no fastidious airs of superiority 
over what he sees. He has not arrived at that 
stage of his progress described at much length 
in Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses, in which, 
having served out his apprenticeship to nature, 
he can set up for himself in opposition to her. 
According to the old Greek form of drawing up 
the indentures in this case, we apprehend they 
were to last for life. At least, we can compare 
these Marbles to nothing but human figures 
petrified: they have every appearance of abso- 
lute facsimiles or casts taken from nature. The 
details are those of nature ; the masses are 
those of nature ; the forms, are from nature ; 
the action is from nature j the whole is from 
nature. Let any one, for instance, look at the 
leg of the Ilissus or River-God, which is bent 
under him — let him observe the swell and undu- 
lation of the calf, the inter-texture of the muscles, 
the distinction and union of all the parts, and 
the effect of action every where impressed on 
the external form, as if the very marble were 
^flexible substance, and contained the various 
springs of life and motion within itself, and 
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remove. The utter absence of all setness of 
appearance proves that they were done as studies 
from actual models. The separate parts of the 
human body may be given from scientific know- 
ledge: — their modifications or inflections can 
only be learnt by seeing them in action j and 
the truth of nature is incompatible with ideal 
form, if the latter is meant to exclude actually 
existing form. The mutual action of the parts 
cannot be determined where the object itself 
is not seen. That the forms of these statues 
are not common nature, such as we see it every 
day, we readily allow : that they were not select 
Greek nature, we see no convincing reason to 
suppose. That truth of nature, and ideal or 
fine form, are not always or generally united, we 
know ; but how they can ever be united in art, 
without being first united in nature, is to us 
a mystery, and one that we as little believe as 
understand ! 

Suppose, for illustration's sake, that these 
Marbles were originally done as casts from 
actual nature, and then let us enquire whether 
they would not have possessed all the same 
qualities that they now display, granting only 
that the forms were in the first instance selected 
with the eye of taste, and disposed with know- 
ledge of the art and of the subject. 

First, the larger masses and proportions of 
entire limbs and divisions of the body would 
have been found in the casts, for they would 
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been, besides the grandeur of form, all the 
tninutice and individual details in the cast that 
subsist in nature, and that find no place in the 
theory of ideal art — in the omission of which, 
indeed, its very grandeur is made to consist. 
The Elgin Marbles give a flat contradiction to 
this gratuitous separation of grandeur of design 
and exactness of detail, as incompatible in works 
of art, and we conceive that, with their whole 
ponderous weight to crush it, it will be difficult 
to set this theory on its legs again. In these 
majestic colossal figures, nothing is omitted* 
nothing is made out by negation. The veins, 
the wrinkles in the skin, the indications of the 
muscles under the skin (which appear as plainly 
to the anatomist as the expert angler knows 
from an undulation on the surface of the water 
what fish is playing with his bait beneath it), 
the finger -joints, die nails, every the smallest 
part cognizable to the naked eye, is given here 
with the same ease and exactness, with the same 
prominence, and the same subordination, that 
it would be in a cast from nature, t. e., in nature 
itself. Therefore, so far these things, viz. nature, 
a cast from it, and the Elgin Marbles, are the 
same ; and all three are opposed to the fashion- 
able and fastidious theory of the ideal. Look at 
Sir Joshua s picture of Puck, one of his finest- 
coloured, and most spirited, performances. The 
fingers are mere spuds, and we doubt whether 
any one can make out whether there are four 
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mass, and every part of it, is the glory of the 
Elgin Marbles : — put a well - formed human 
body in the same position, and it will display the 
same character throughout 5 make a cast from 
it while in that position and action, and we shall 
still see the same bold, free, and comprehensive 
truth of design. There is no alliteration or 
antithesis in the style of the Elgin Marbles, no 
setness, squareness, affectation, or formality of 
appearance. The different muscles do not present 
a succession of tumuli, each heaving with big 
throes to rival the other. If one is raised, the 
other falls quietly into its place. Neither do the 
different parts of the body answer to one another, 
like shoulder-knots on a lacquey's coat, or the 
different ornaments of a building. The sculptor 
does not proceed on architectural principles. 
His work has the freedom, the variety, and stamp 
of nature. The form of corresponding parts is 
indeed the same, but it is subject to inflection, 
from different circumstances. There is no prim* 
ness or petit maitre-skip, as in some of the later 
antiques, where the artist seemed to think that 
flesh was glass or some other brittle substance ; 
and that if it were put out of its exact shape it 
would break in pieces. Here, on the contrary, 
if the foot of one leg is bent under the body, the 
leg itself undergoes an entire alteration. If one 
side of the body is raised above the other, the 
original, or abstract, or ideal form of the two 
sides is not preserved strict and inviolable, but 
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the Ilissus and Theseus) afford no examples, the 
heads being gone. 

% Lastly, as to the ideal form, we contend it is 
nothing but a selection of fine nature, such as 
it was seen by the ancient Greek sculptors > and 
we say that a sufficient approximation to this form 
may be found in our own country, and still more 
in other countries, at this day, to warrant the 
clear conclusion that, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances of climate, manners, &c, no vain im- 
agination of the human mind could come up to 
entire natural forms ; and that actual casts from 
Greek models would rival the common Greek 
statues, or surpass them in the same proportion 
and manner as the Elgin Marbles do. Or if this 
conclusion should be doubted, we are ready at 
any time to produce at least one cast from living 
nature, which, if it does not furnish practical 
proof of all that we have here advanced, we are 
willing to forfeit the last thing we can afford to 
part with — a theory ! 

. If then the Elgin Marbles are to be consi- 
dered as authority in subjects of art, we con- 
ceive the following principles, which have not 
hitherto been generally received or acted upon 
in Great Britain, will be found to result from 
them: — 

1. That art is (first and last) the imitation of 
nature. 

2. That the highest art is the imitation of the 
finest nature, that is to say, of that which con- 
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We shall now proceed to elucidate these gene- 
ral principles in such manner as we are able. 

1. The first is, that art is (first and last) the 
imitation of nature. 

By nature, we mean actually existing nature 
or some one object to be found in return naturd, 
not an idea of nature existing solely in the mind, 
got from an infinite number of different objects, 
but which was never yet embodied in an indivi- 
dual instance. Sir Joshua Reynolds may be rank- 
ed at the head of those who have maintained the 
supposition that nature (or the universe of things) 
was indeed the ground-work or foundation on 
which art rested $ but that the superstructure 
rose above it, that it towered by degrees above 
the world of realities, and was suspended in the 
regions of thought alone— that a middle form, a 
more re6ned idea, borrowed from the observation 
of a number of particulars, but unlike any of 
them, was the standard of truth and beauty, and 
the glittering phantom that hovered round the 
head of the genuine artist : 

So from the ground 



Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More airy, last the bright consummate flower ! 

We have no notion of this vague, equivocal 
theory of art, and contend, on the other hand, 
that each image in art should have a tally or cor- 
responding prototype in some object in nature. 
Otherwise, we do not see the use of art at all : 
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or white clouds, or green earth, or grey rocks 
and towers $ what should we say if the artist (so 
named) were to treat all these " fair varieties'* 
as so many imperfections and mistakes in the 
creation, and mass them altogether, by mixing 
up the colours on his palette in the same dull 
leaden tone, and call this the true principle of 
epic landscape- painting ? Would not the thing 
be abominable, an abortion, and worse than the 
worst Dutch picture ? Variety then is one prin- 
ciple, one beauty in external nature, and not an 
everlasting source of pettiness and deformity, 
which must be got rid of at all events, before 
taste can set its seal upon the work, or fancy 
own it. 

But, it may be said, it is different in things of 
the same species, and particularly in man, who 
is cast in a regular mould, which mould is one. 
What then, are we, on this pretext, to confound 
the difference of sex in a sort of hermaphrodite 
softness, as Mr. Westall, Angelica Kauffman, 
and others, have done in their effeminate per- 
formances ? Are we to leave out of the scale of 
legitimate art the extremes of infancy and old 
age, as not middle terms in man's life ? Are we 
to strike off from the list of available topics and 
sources of interest the varieties of character, of 
passion, of strength, activity, &c. ? Is every 
thing to wear the - same form, the same colour, 
the same unmeaning face ? Are we only to re- 
peat the same average idea of perfection, that is, 
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unconstrained excellence, and does not produce 
a continued repetition of itself, like plaster-casts 
from the same figure. 

But once more it may be insisted that, in 
what relates to mere form or organic structure, 
there is necessarily a middle line or central 
point, any thing short of which is deficiency, and 
any thing beyond it excess, being the average 
form to which all the other forms included in 
the same species tend, and approximate more 
or less. Then this average form, as it exists 
in nature, should be taken as the model for 
art. What occasion to do it out of your own 
head, when you can bring it under the cognizance 
of your senses? Suppose a foot of a certain 
size and shape to be the standard of perfection, 
or if you will, the mean proportion between all 
other feet. How can you tell this so well as 
by seeing it ? How can you copy it so well as by 
having it actually before you? But, you will 
say, there are particular minute defects in the 
best-shaped actual foot which ought not to be 
transferred to the imitation. Be it so. But are 
there not also particular minute beauties in the 
best, or even the worst shaped actual foot, which 
you will only discover by ocular inspection, 
which are reducible to no measurement or pre- 
cepts, and which in finely developed nature out* 
weigh the imperfections a thousand fold, the 
proper general form being contained there also, 
and these being only the distinctly articulated 
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themselves, they will hardly agree together. 
One will have a different character from the 
other; and they will form a sort of natural 
patchwork. 

Or, to avoid this, will you take neither from 
actual models, but derive them from the neu- 
tralizing medium of your own imagination? 
Worse and worse. Copy them from the same 
model, the best in all its parts you can get; 
so that, if you have to alter, you may alter as 
little as possible, and retain nearly the whole 
substance of nature. You may depend upon 
it that what is so retained will alone be of any 
specific value.* The rest may have a negative 
merit, but will be positively good for nothing. 
It will be to the vital truth and beauty of what 
is taken from the best nature, like the piecing 
of an antique statue. It fills a gap, but nothing 
more. It is, in fact, a mental blank. 

S. This leads us to the second point laid down 
before, which was that the highest art is the imi- 
tation of the finest nature, or, in other words, of 
that which conveys the strongest seme of pleasure 
or power, of the sublime or beautiful. 

The artist does not pretend to invent an abso- 
lutely new class of objects, without any founda- 
tion in nature. He does not spread his palette 
on the canvas, for the mere finery of the thing, 

* I believe this rule will apply to all except grotesques, 
which are evidently taken from opposite natures. 
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that art can surpass this most perfect image in 
nature by combining others with it. What ! by 
joining to the most perfect in its kind something 
less perfect? Goto, — this argument will not 
pass. Suppose you have a goblet of the finest 
wine that ever was tasted : you will not mend it 
by pouring into it all sorts of samples of an 
inferior quality. So the best in nature is the 
stint and limit of what is best in art : for art can, 
only borrow from nature still : and, moreover, 
must borrow entire objects, for bits only make 
patches. 

We defy any landscape-painter to invent out 
of his own head, and by jumbling together all the 
different forms of hills he ever saw, by adding a 
bit to one, and taking a bit from another, any 
thing equal to Arthur's seat, with the appendage 
of Salisbury Crags, that overlooks Edinburgh. 
Why so ? Because there are no levers in the 
mind of man equal to those with which nature 
works at her utmost need. No imagination can 
toss and tumble about huge heaps of earth as 
the ocean in its fury can. A volcano is more 
potent to rend rocks asunder than the most 
splashing pencil. The convulsions of nature 
can make a precipice more frightfully, or heave 
the backs of mountains more proudly, or throw 
their sides into waving lines more gracefully, 
than all the beau ideal of art. For there is in 
nature not only greater power and scope, but 
(so to speak) greater knowledge and unity of 
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and we naturally sympathise with him. This 
craving after quantity is a morbid affection. A 
landscape is not an architectural elevation. You 
may build a house as high as you can lift up 
stones with pulleys and levers, but you cannot 
raise mountains into the sky merely with the 
pencil. They lose probability and effect by 
striving at too much ; and with their ceaseless 
throes, oppress the imagination of the spectator, 
and bury the artist's fame under them. The only 
error of these pictures is that art here puts on 
her seven-league boots, and thinks it possible to 
steal a march upon nature. Mr. Martin might 
make Arthur's Seat sublime, if he chose to take 
the thing as it is 5 but he would be for squaring 
it according to the mould in his own imagination, 
and for clapping another Arthur's Seat on the 
top of it, to make the Calton Hill stare ! 

Again, with respect to the human figure. 
This has an internal structure, muscles, bones, 
blood-vessels, &c, by means of which the ex- 
ternal surface is operated upon according to 
certain laws. Does the artist, with all his 
generalizations, understand these as well as na- 
ture does ? Can he predict, with all his learn* 
ing, that, if a certain muscle is drawn up in 
a particular manner, it will present a particu- 
lar appearance in a different part of the arm 
or leg, or bring out other muscles, which were 
before hid, with certain modifications? But in 
nature all this is brought about by necessary 
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superiority consists in this, that it is a perfect 
combination of art and nature, or an identical, 
and as it were spontaneous, copy of an individual 
picked out of a finer race of men than generally 
tread this ball of earth. Could it be made of a 
Dutchman's trunk-hose ? No. Could it be made 
out of one of Sir Joshua's Discourses on the 
middle form ? No. How then ? Out of an eye, 
a head, and a hand, with sense, spirit, and energy 
to follow the finest nature, as it appeared ex- 
emplified in sweeping masses, and in subtle 
details, without pedantry, conceit, cowardice, or 
affectation ! 

Some one was asking at Mr. Haydon's one 
day, as a few persons were looking at the cast 
from this figure, why the original might not 
have been done as a cast from nature ? Such a 
supposition would account at least for what seems 
otherwise unaccountable — the incredible labour 
and finishing bestowed on the back and other 
parts of this figure, placed at a prodigious height 
against the walls of a temple, where they could 
never be seen after they were once put up there. 
If they were done by means of a cast in the first 
instance, the thing appears intelligible, otherwise 
not. Our host stoutly resisted this imputation, 
which tended to deprive art of one of its greatest 
triumphs, and to make it as mechanical as a 
shaded profile. So far, so good. But the rea- 
son he gave was bad, viz. that the limbs could 
not remain in those actions long enough to be 
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in itself, or with reference to individuals, it 
is a mere tissue of meanness and deformity. 
Luckily, the Elgin Marbles say No to that con- 
clusion : for they are decidedly part and parcel 
thereof. What constitutes fine nature we shall 
enquire under another head. But we would 
remark here, that it can hardly be the middle 
form, since this principle, however it might 
determine certain general proportions and out* 
lines, could never be intelligible in the details 
of nature, or applicable to those of art. Who 
will say that the form of a finger nail is just 
midway between a thousand others that he 
has not remarked : we are only struck with it 
when it is more than ordinarily beautiful, from 
symmetry, an oblong shape, &c. The staunch 
partisans of this theory, however, get over the 
difficulty here spoken of, in practice, by omitting 
the details altogether, and making their works 
sketches, or rather what the French call ibauches, 
and the English daubs. 

3. The Ideal is only the selecting of a particular 
form which expresses most completely the idea of 
a given character or quality, as of beauty, strength, 
activity, voluptuousness, &c, and which preserves 
that character with the greatest consistency 
throughout. 

Instead of its being true in general that the 
ideal is the middle point, it is to be found in the 
extremes ; or, it is carrying any idea as far it will 
go. Thus, for instance, a Silenus is as much 
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and gives a body, force, and reality to the idea 
in the mind, then it is that we see the true 
perfection of art. The forehead should be " vil- 
lainous low; 11 the eye-brows bent in 5 the eyes 
small and gloating j the nose pugged, and pointed 
at the end, with distended nostrils ; the mouth 
large and shut ; the cheeks swollen 5 the neck 
thick, &c. There is, in all this process, nothing 
of softening down, of compromising qualities, of 
finding out a mean proportion between different 
forms and characters ; the sole object is to in- 
tensify each as much as possible. The only fear 
is M to o'erstep the modesty of nature/' and run 
into caricature. This must be avoided $ but the 
artist is only to stop short of this. He must not 
outrage probability. We must have seen a class 
of such faces, or something so nearly approach- 
ing as to prevent the imagination from revolt- 
ing against them. The forehead must be low, 
but not so low as to lose the character of hu- 
manity in the brute. It would thus lose all its 
force and meaning. For that which is extreme 
and ideal in one species is nothing, if, by being 
pushed too far, it is merged in another. Above 
ail, there should be keeping in the whole and ' 
every part. In the Pan, the horns and goat's 
feet, perhaps, warrant the approach to a more 
animal expression than would otherwise be 
allowable in the human features -, but yet this 
tendency to excess must be restrained within 
certain limits. If Pan is made into a beast, be 
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to the utmost. The Apollo is a representation 
of graceful dignity and mental power j the Her- 
cules of bodily strength ; the Mercury of swift- 
ness ; the Venus of female loveliness, and so on. 
In these, in the Apollo, is surely implied and 
found more grace than usual •, in the Hercules 
more strength than usual ; in the Mercury more 
lightness than usual; in the Venus more soft- 
ness than usual. Is it not so ? What then be- 
comes of the pretended middle form ? One 
would think it would be sufficient to prove this, 
to ask, " Do not these statues differ from one 
another ? And is this difference a defect ? '* It 
would be ridiculous to call them by different 
names, if they were not supposed to represent 
different and peculiar characters : sculptors should, 
in that case, never carve any thing but the statue 
of a man, the statue of a woman, &c, and this 
would be the name of perfection. 

This theory of art is not at any rate justified 
by the history of art. An extraordinary quantity 
of bone and muscle is as proper to the Hercules 
as his club, and it would be strange if the God- 
dess of Love had not a more delicately rounded 
form, and a more languishing look withal, than 
the Goddess of Hunting. That a form combining 
and blending the properties of both, the downy 
softness of the one with the elastic buoyancy 
of the other, would be more perfect than either, 
we no more see than that grey is the most 
perfect of colours. At any rate, this is the 
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a dimple in the chin 5 and she has one. But this 
will imply certain correspondent indications in 
other parts of the features, about the corners of 
the mouth, a gentle undulation and sinking in of 
the cheek, as if it had just been pinched, and so 
on : yet so as to be consistent with the other 
qualities of roundness, smoothness, &c, which 
belong to the idea of the character. Who will 
get all this and embody it out of the idea of a 
middle form, I cannot say : it may be, and has 
been, got out of the idea of a number of distinct 
enchanting graces in the mind, and from some 
heavenly object unfolded to the sight ! 

4. That the historical is nature in action. With 
regard to the face, it is expression. 

Hogarth's pictures are tme history. Every 
feature, limb, figure, group, is instinct with life 
and motion. He does not take a subject and 
place it in a position, like a lay figure, in which 
it stirs neither limb nor joint. The scene 
moves before you : the face is like a frame-work 
of flexible machinery. If the mouth is distorted 
with laughter, the eyes swim in laughter. If 
the forehead is knit together, the cheeks are 
puckered up. If a fellow squints most horribly, 
the rest of his face is awry. The muscles pull 
different ways, or the same way, at the same 
time, on the surface of the picture, as they do in 
the human body. What you see is the reverse 
of still life. There is a continual and complete 
action and reaction of one variable part upon 
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difficulty to overcome, viz. in the rapid glance 
over a number of parts subject to the simul- 
taneous action of the same law, and in the scope 
of feeling required to sympathize with the critical 
and powerful movements of passion. It requires 
greater capacity of muscular motion to follow 
the progress of a carriage in violent motion, than 
to lean upon it standing still. If, to describe 
passion, it were merely necessary to observe its 
outward effects, these, perhaps, in the prominent 
points, become more visible and more tangible 
as the passion is more intense. But it is not only 
necessary to see the effects, but to discern the 
cause, in order to make the one true to the other. 
No painter gives more of intellectual or impas- 
sioned appearances than he understands or feels. 
It is an axiom in painting, that sympathy is in- 
dispensable to truth of expression. Without it 
you get only caricatures, which are not the thing. 
But to sympathise with passion, a greater fund 
of sensibility is demanded in proportion to the 
strength or tenderness of the passion. And as 
he feels most of this whose face expresses most 
passion, so he also feels most by sympathy whose 
hand can describe most passion.' This amounts 
nearly, we take it, to a demonstration of an old 
and very disputed point. The same reasoning 
might be applied to poetry, but this is not the 
place. 

Again, it is easier to paint a portrait than an 
historical face, because the head aits for the first, 
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of any portraits. They are doing nothing, and 
yet all other business seems insipid in comparison 
of their thoughts. They are silent, retired, and 
do not court observation : yet you cannot keep 
your eyes from them. Some one said that you 
would be as cautious of your behaviour in a 
room where a picture of Titian s was hung as 
if there was somebody by — so entirely do they 
look you through. They are the least tiresome 
furniture-company in the world ! 

5. Grandeur consists in connecting a number of 
parts into a whole, and not leaving out the. parts. 

Sir Joshua lays it down that the great style in 
art consists in the omission of the details. A 
greater error never man committed. The great 
style consists in preserving the masses and ge- 
neral proportions ; not in omitting the details. 
Thus, suppose, for illustration's sake, the general 
form of an eye-brow to be commanding and 
grand. It is of a certain size, and arched in a 
particular curve. Now surely this general form 
or outline will be equally preserved, whether the 
painter daubs it in, in a bold, rough way, as 
Reynolds or perhaps Rembrandt would, or pro- 
duces the effect by a number of hair-lines ar- 
ranged in the same form as Titian sometimes 
did -j and in his best pictures. It will not be de- 
nied (for it cannot) that the characteristic form 
of the eye-brow would be the same, or that the 
effect of the picture at a small distance would be 
nearly the same in either case 5 only in the latter, 
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the general form, like straw or weeds upon the 
tide of ocean. Once more : in Titian's portraits 
we perceive a certain character stamped upon 
the different features. In the Hippolito de Medici 
the eye-brows are angular, the nose is peaked, 
the mouth has sharp corners, the face is (so to 
speak) a pointed oval. The drawing in each of 
these is as careful and distinct as can be. But 
the unity of intention in nature, and in the artist, 
does not the less tend to produce a general gran- 
deur and impressiveness of effect ; which at first 
sight it is not easy to account for. To combine 
a number of particulars to one end is not to 
omit them altogether $ and is the best way of 
producing the grand style, because it does this 
without either affectation or slovenliness. 

6. The sixth rule we proposed to lay down 
was that, as grandeur is the principle of connexion 
between different parts, beauty is the principle of 
affinity between different forms, or their gradual 
conversion into each other. The one harmonizes, 
the other aggrandizes, our impressions of things. 

There is a harmony of colours and a harmony 
of sounds, unquestionably: why then there should 
be all this squeamishness about admitting an 
original harmony of forms as the principle of 
beauty and source of pleasure there we cannot 
understand. It is true that there is in organized 
bodies a certain standard of form to which they 
approximate more or less, and from which they 
cannot very widely deviate without shocking the 
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ference in the sensation of smooth or rough. 
Judging by analogy, a gradation or symmetry 
of form must affect the mind in the same man- 
ner as a gradation of recurrence at given inter- 
vals of tones or sounds $ and if it does so in fact, 
we need not inquire further for the principle. 
Sir Joshua (who is the arch-heretic on this sub- 
ject) makes grandeur or sublimity consist in the 
middle form, or abstraction of all peculiarities 5 
which is evidently false, for grandeur and sub 
limity arise from extraordinary strength, mag- 
nitude, &c, or, in a word, from an excess of 
power, so as to startle and overawe the mind* 
But as sublimity is an excess of power, beauty 
is, we conceive, the blending and harmonizing 
c+f different powers or qualities together, so as to 
produce a soft and pleasurable sensation. That 
it is not the middle form of the species seems 
proved in various ways. First, because one 
species is more beautiful than another, according 
to common sense. A rose is the queen of flowers, 
in poetry at least 5 but in this philosophy any 
other flower is as good. A swan is more beauti- 
ful than a goose ; a stag, than a goat. Yet if 
custom were the test of beauty, either we should 
give no preference, or our preference would be 
reversed. Again, let us go back to the human 
face and figure. A straight nose is allowed to 
be handsome, that is, one that presents nearly 
a continuation of the line of the forehead, and 
the sides of which are nearly parallel. Now this 
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perhaps, have to recur to it again, and shall leave 
an opening for that purpose. 

7. That grace is the beautiful or harmonious in 
what relates to position or motion* 

There needs not much be said on this point ; 
as we apprehend it will be granted that, whatever 
beauty is as to the form, grace is the same thing 
in relation to the use that is made of it. Grace, 
in writing, relates to the transitions that are 
made from one subject to another, or to the 
movement that is given to a passage. If one 
thing leads to another, or an idea or illustration 
is brought in without effect, or without making 
a boggle in the mind, we call this a graceful style. 
Transitions must in general be gradual and 
pieced together. But sometimes the most vio- 
lent are the most graceful, when the mind is 
fairly tired out and exhausted with a subject, 
and is glad to leap to another as a repose and 
relief from the first. Of these there are frequent 
instances in Mr. Burke's writings, which have 
something Pindaric in them. That which is not 
beautiful in itself, or in the mere form, may be 
made so by position or motion. A figure by no 
means elegant may be put in an elegant position. 
Mr. Kean's figure is not good j yet we have seen 
him throw himself into attitudes of infinite spirit, 
dignity, and grace. John Kemble's figure, on 
the contrary, is fine in itself ; and he has only to 
show himself to be admired. The direction in 
which any thing is moved has evidently nothing 
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This last bead appears to contain a number of 
gratis dicta, got together for the sake of com- 
pleting a decade of propositions. They have, 
however, some show of truth, and we should 
add little clearness to them by any reasoning 
upon the matter. 
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sian tapestry — all the splendour of Solomon's 
Temple is displayed to the view — in miniature 
whatever is far-fetched and dear-bought, rich 
in the materials, or rare and difficult in the work- 
manship — but scarce one genuine work of art, 
one solid proof of taste, one lofty relic of senti- 
ment or imagination ! 

The difficult, the unattainable, the exclusive, 
are to be found here in profusion, in perfection j 
all else is wanting, or is brought in merely as a 
foil or as a stop-gap. In this respect the collec- 
tion is as satisfactory as it is unique. The spe- 
mens exhibited are the best, the most highly 
finished, the most costly and curious, of that 
kind of ostentatious magnificence which is cal- 
culated to gratify the sense of property in the 
owner, and to excite the wondering curiosity 
of the stranger, who is permitted to see or (as 
a choice privilege and favour) even to touch 
baubles so dazzling and of such exquisite nicety 
of execution ; and which, if broken or defaced, 
it would be next to impossible to replace. The 
game character extends to the pictures, which 
are mere furniture-pictures, remarkable chiefly 
for their antiquity or painful finishing, without 
beauty, without interest, and with about the same 
pretensions to attract the eye or delight the fancy 
as a well-polished mahogany table- or a waxed 
oak- floor. Not one great work by one great name, 
scarce one or two of the worst specimens of the 
first masters, Leonardo's Laughing Boy, or a copy 
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visit at the shrine of such beauty, and be buried 
in the bosom of such verdant sweetness. — Get 
tbee behind us, Temptation j or not all China 
and Japan 'will detain us, and this article will be 
left unfinished, or found (as a volume of Keats's 
poems was carried out by Mr. Ritchie to be 
dropped in the Great Desert) in the sorriest inn 
in the farthest part of Spain, or in the marble 
baths of the Moorish Alhambra, or amidst the 
ruins of Tadmor, or in barbaric palaces, where 
Bruce encountered Abyssinian queens ! Any 
thing 'to get all this frippery, and finery, and 
tinsel, and glitter, and embossing, and system 
of tantalization, and fret-work of the imagina- 
tion out of our heads, and take one deep, long, 
oblivious draught of the romantic and mar- 
vellous, the thirst of which the fame of Fonthill 
Abbey has raised in us, but not satisfied ! 

Mr. Beckford has undoubtedly shown himself 
an industrious bijoutier, a prodigious virtuoso, 
an accomplished patron of unproductive labour, 
an enthusiastic collector of expensive trifles — the 
only proof of taste (to our thinking) he has 
shown in this collection is his getting rid of it. 
What splendour, what grace, what grandeur 
might he substitute in lieu of it ! What a hand- 
writing might be spread out upon the walls ! 
What a spirit of poetry and philosophy might 
breathe there ! What a solemn gloom, what gay 
vistas of fancy, Mke chequered light and shade, 
might genius, guided by art, shed around ! The 
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the mind and expand the form, while the other 
only produces a sense of listless vacuity, and 
disposes us to shrink into our own littleness. 

Whence is this, but that in the first case out 
associations of power, of interest, are general, 
and tend to aggrandize the species ; and that in 
the latter (viz. the case of private property) 
they are exclusive and tend to aggrandize none 
but the individual? This must be the effect, 
unless there is something grand or beautiful in 
the objects themselves that makes us forget the 
distinction of mere property, as from the noble 
architecture or great antiquity of a building ; or 
unless they remind us of common and universal 
nature, as pictures, statues do, like so many 
mirrors, reflecting the external landscape, and 
carrying us out of the magic circle of self-love. 
But all works of art come under the head of 
property or showy furniture, which are neither 
distinguished by sublimity nor beauty, and are 
estimated only by the labour required to produce 
what is trifling or worthless, and are conse- 
quently nothing more than obtrusive proofs of 
the wealth of the immediate possessor. The 
motive for the production of such toys is mer- 
cenary, and the admiration of them childish or 
servile. That which pleases merely from its no- 
velty, or because it was never seen before, can- 
not be expected to please twice : that which is 
remarkable for the difficulty or costliness of the 
execution can be interesting to no one but the 
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higher and more expansive emanations of 
thought, shrinks from their display with con- 
scious weakness and inferiority? If it were an 
apprehension of an invidious comparison between 
the proprietor and the author of any signal work 
of genius, which the former did not covet, one 
would think he must be at least equally mor- 
tified at sinking to a level in taste and pursuits 
with the maker of a Dutch toy. Mr. Beckford, 
however, has always had the credit of the highest 
taste in works of art as well as in vertii. As 
the showman in Goldsmith's comedy declares 
that "his bear dances to none but the genteelest 
of tunes — Water parted from the Sea, The Minuet 
in Ariadne ;" — so it was supposed that this cele- 
brated collector's money went for none but the 
finest Claudes and the choicest specimens of 
some rare Italian master. The two Claudes are 
gone. It is as well — they must have felt a little 
out of their place here — they are kept in coun- 
tenance, where they are, by the very best com- 
pany ! 

We once happened to have the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Beckford in the Great Gallery of the 
Louvre — he was very plainly dressed in a loose 
great coat, and looked somewhat pale and thin — 
but what brought the circumstance to our minds 
was that we were told on this occasion one of 
those thumping matter-of-fact lies which are 
pretty common to other Frenchmen besides 
Gascons— t?iz., That he had offered the First 
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this picture been transferred to the present col- 
lection (or any picture like it) what a trail of 
glory would it have left behind it ! for what a 
length of way would it have haunted the imagin- 
ation ! how often should we have wished to re- 
visit it, and how fondly would the eye have 
turned back to the stately tower of Fonthill 
Abbey, that from the western horizon gives the 
setting sun to other climes, as the beacon and 
guide to the knowledge and the love of high 
Art! 

The Duke of Wellington, it is said, has de- 
clared Fonthill to be " the finest thing in Europe.' 1 
If so, it is since the dispersion of the Louvre. It 
is also said that the King is to visit it. We do 
not mean to say it is not a fit place for the King 
to visit, or for the Duke to praise : but we know 
this, that it is a very bad one for us to describe. 
The father of Mr. Christie was supposed to 
be " equally great on a ribbon or a Raphael." 
This is unfortunately not our case. We are not 
" great " at all, but least of all in little things. 
We have tried in various ways : we can make, 
nothing of it. Look here — this is the Catalogue. 
Now what can we say (who are not auctioneers' 
but critics) to 

Six Japan heron-pattern embossed dishes ; or, 
Twelve burnt-in dishes in compartments ; or, 
Sixteen ditto enamelled with insects and birds ; or, 
Seven embossed soup-plates, with plants and rich bor- 
ders; or, 
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A large Oval Engraved Rock Crystal Gup, with the 
figure of a Syren, carved from the block, and embracing 
a part of the vessel with her wings, so as to form a han- 
dle ; from the Royal Collection of France. 

An Oval Cup and Cover of Oriental Mamillatbd 
Agatb, richly marked in arborescent mocoa, elaborately 
chased and engraved in a very superior manner. An 
unique article. 

Shall we go on with this fooling ? We cannot. 
The reader must be tired of such an uninterest- 
ing account of empty jars and caskets — it reads 
so like Delia Cruscan poetry. They are not 
even Nugce Canorte. The pictures are much in 
the same mimmirite-pimminde taste. For instance, 
in the first and second days' sale we meet with 
the following : — 

A high-finished miniature drawing of a Holy Family, 
and a portrait : one of those with which the patents of 
the Venetian nobility were usually embellished". 

A small landscape, by Brueughel. 

A small miniature painting after Titian, by Stella. 

A curious painting, by Peter Peters Brueughel, the con- 
flagration of Troy — a choice specimen of this scarce 
master. 

A picture by Franks, representing the temptation of St* 
Anthony. 

A picture by old Brueughel, representing a f A te— a singu- 
lar specimen of his first manner. 

Lucas Cranach — The Madonna and Child — highly fin- 
ished. 

A crucifixion, painted upon a gold ground, by Andrea 
Orcagna, a rare and early specimen of Italic art. From 
the Campo Santo di Pisa. 

A lady's portrait, by Cosway. 

Netecher — a lady seated, playing on the harpsichord, Ac. 

Who cares any thing about such frippery, 
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were his impressions that they included the 
reality in them. The agreeable and the true 
with him were one. He believed in Sweden- 
borgianism— he believed in animal magnetism- 
he had conversed with more than one person 
of the Trinity — he could talk with his lady at 
Mantua through some fine vehicle of sense, as 
we speak to a servant down stairs through an 
ear-pipe. — Richard Cosway was not the man to 
flinch from an ideal proposition. Once, at an 
Academy dinner, when some question was made 
whether the story of Lambert's leap was true, 
he started up, and said it was, for he was the 
man that performed it; — he once assured us, 
that the knee-pan of James I. at Whitehall was 
nine feet across (he had measured it in concert 
with Mr. Cipriani) $ he could read in the book 
of Revelations without spectacles, and foretold 
the return of Buonaparte from Elba and from 
St. Helena. His wife, the most lady-like of En- 
glish-women, being asked, in Paris, what sort 
of a man her husband was, answered, Toujour* 
riant, toujour* gai. This was true. He must 
have been of French extraction. His soul had 
the life of a bird j and such was the jauntiness 
of his air and manner that, to see him sit to 
have his half-boots laced on, you would fancy 
(with the help of a figure) that, instead of a little 
withered elderly gentleman, it was Venus attired 
by the Graces. His miniatures were not fash- 
ionable — they were fashion itself. When more 
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of coot, teal, and wild fowl sport in a crysta 
stream that winds along the park; and their 
dark brown coats, seen in the green shadows 
of the water, have a most picturesque effect. 
Upon the whole, if we were not much pleased 
by our excursion to Fonthill, we were very little 
disappointed $ and the place altogether is con- 
sistent and characteristic. 
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instruction and amusement. Otherwise, the body 
of ancient or of modern art is like the loadstone, 
to which the soul vibrates, responsive, however 
cold or repulsive the form in which it appears. 
We have, however, a more serious fault to object 
to the present work than the mere defects of 
style, or mode of composition. It is with con- 
siderable regret and reluctance we confess that, 
though it may add to the students' knowledge of 
the art, it will contribute little to the understand- 
ing of it. It abounds in rules rather than prin- 
ciples. The examples, authorities, precepts, are 
full, just, and well-selected. The terms of art 
are unexceptionably applied ; the different styles 
very properly designated 5 the mean is distin- 
guished from the lofty 5 due praise is bestowed 
en the graceful, the grand, the beautiful, the 
ideal ; but the reader comprehends no more of 
the meaning of these qualities at the end of the 
work than he did at the beginning. The tone 
of the lectures is dogmatical rather than philo- 
sophical. The judgment for the most part is 
sound, though no new light is thrown on the 
grounds on which it rests. Mr. Flaxman is 
contented to take up with traditional maxims, 
with adjudged cases, with the acknowledged 
theory and practice of art : and it is well that 
he does so $ for when he departs from the ha- 
bitual bias of his mind, and attempts to enter 
into an explanation or defence of first principles, 
the reasons which he advances are often weak, 
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itself, and native achievements had called on 
the powers of native sculpture to celebrate Bri- 
tish heroes and patriots." Does Mr. Flaxman 
mean by this to insinuate that Britain had neither 
patriots nor heroes to boast of till after the es- 
tablishment of the Royal Academy and a little 
before that of the professorship of sculpture? 
If so, we cannot agree with him. It would be 
only a single step farther to assert that the study 
of astronomy had not been much encouraged in 
this country, till the discovery of the Georgium 
Sidus was thought to call for it, and for the es- 
tablishment of an observatory at Greenwich ! In 
the next page, the lecturer remarks, " Painting 
is honoured with precedence, because design or 
drawing is more particularly and exclusively 
employed in illustration of history. Sculpture 
immediately follows in the enumeration, because 
•the two arts possess the same common prin- 
ciples, expressed by painting in colour, and by 
Sculpture in form." Surely there is here some con- 
fusion, either in the thoughts or in the language. 
First, painting takes precedence of sculpture, 
because it illustrates history by design or form, 
which is common to both ; next sculpture comes 
after painting, because it illustrates by form, 
what painting does not illustrate by form, but 
by colour. We cannot make any sense of this. 
It is from repeated similar specimens that we 
are induced to say that, when Mr. Flaxman* rea- 
sons, he reasons ill. 
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and his wife in Henry the seventh's chapel, by 
Torregiano ; from whom, on trivial and insuffi- 
cient grounds, he withholds the merit of the 
other sculptures and ornaments of the chapel. 
This is prejudice, and not wisdom. We think 
the tomb alone will be monument enough to 
that artist in the opinion of all who have seen 
it. We have no objection to, but on the contrary 
applaud, the lecturer's zeal to repel the im- 
putation of incapacity from British art, and to 
detect the lurking traces and doubtful prognose 
tics of it in the records of our early history: 
but we are, at the same time, convinced that te- 
naciousness on this point creates an unfavour- 
able presumption on the other side; and we 
make bold to submit, that whenever the national 
capacity bursts forth in the same favourable and 
striking way in the Fine Arts that it has done 
in -so many others, we shall no longer have 
occasion to praise ourselves for what we either 
have done or what we are to do : — the world 
will soon be loud in the acknowledgement of 
it. Works of ornament and splendour must 
dazzle and claim attention at the first sight, or 
they do not answer their end. They are not like 
the deductions of an abstruse philosophy, or 
even improvements in practical affairs, which 
may make their way slowly and under-ground. 
They are not a light placed under a bushel, but 
like "a city set on a hill, that cannot be hid!" 
To appedr, and to be, are with them the same 
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who, after the deluge of barbarism and violence 
had subsided, stood alone in the world, and had 
to sow the seeds of countless generations of 
knowledge. We can conceive of some village 
Michael Angelo, with a soul too mighty for its 
tenement of clay, whose longing aspirations 
after truth and good were palsied by the refusal 
of his hand to execute them, — struggling to 
burst the trammels and trying to shake off the 
load of discouragement that oppressed him . 
what must be his exultation to see the speaking 
statue, the stately pile, rise up slowly before 
him, — the idea in his mind embodied out of 
nothing, without model or precedent, — to see a 
huge cathedral heave its ponderous weight above 
the earth, or the solemn figure of an apostle 
point from one corner of it to the skies $ to 
think that future ages would, perhaps, gaze at 
the work with the same delight and wonder that 
his own did, and not suffer his name to sink 
into the same oblivion as those who had - gone 
before him, or as the brutes that perish j — this 
was, indeed, to be admitted into the communion 
the holiest of holies of genius, and to drink of 
the waters of life freely ! Art, as it springs from 
the source of genius, is like the act of creation ; 
it has the same obscurity and grandeur about it, 
afterwards, whatever perfection it attains, it be- 
comes mechanical. Its strongest impulse and 
inspiration is derived, not from what it has done, 
but from what it has to do. It is not surprising 
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Spare us, good Mr. Prophesier ! Art cannot be 
transmitted by a receipt, or theorem, like science, 
and cannot therefore be improved ad libitum. 
It has inseparably to do with individual nature 
and individual genius. 

The Second Lecture is on Egyptian Sculpture, 
and here Mr. Flaxman displays the same accu- 
rate information and diligent research as before. 
The Egyptian statues, the Sphynx, the Memnon, 
&c, were, as is well known, principally distin- 
guished for their size, and the immense labour 
and expense bestowed upon them. The critic, 
after justly characterizing their style and merits, 
proceeds : — " Pythagoras, after he had studied 
several years in Egypt, sacrificed a hundred 
oxen in consequence of having discovered that 
a square of the longest side of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the two squares of the 
lesser sides of the same triangle $ and thence it 
follows that the knowledge of the Egyptians 
could not have been very great at that time in 
geometry. This will naturally account for that 
want of motion in their statues and relievos, 
which can only be obtained by a careful obser- 
vation of nature, assisted by geometry." 

This is, we apprehend, one of the weak 
points of Mr. Flaxman's reasoning. That geo- 
metry may be of great use to fix and ascertain 
certain general principles of the art, we are far 
from disputing; but surely it was no more neces- 
sary for the Egyptian sculptor to wait for the 
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the surface of the human body and inferior animals. 
" In this enlightened age, when the circle of 
science is so generally and well understood, — 
when the connection and relation of one branch 
with another is demonstrated, and their prin- 
ciples applied from necessity and conviction, 
wherever possibility allows, in the liberal and 
mechanical arts, as well as all the other concerns 
of life, — no one can be weak or absurd enough 
to suppose it is within the ability and province 
of human genius, without the principles of 
science previously acquired,— 6y slight observa- 
tion only, — to become possessed of the forms, 
characters, and essences of objects, in such a 
manner as to represent them with truth, force, 
and pathos at once 1 No ; we are convinced, 
by reason and experience, that ' life is short, 
and art is long 5' and the perfection of all 
human productions depends on the indefatigable 
accumulation of knowledge and labour through 
a succession of ages." 

This paragraph, we cannot but think, pro- 
ceeds altogether on a false estimate: it is a 
misdirection to the student. In following up 
the principles here laid down, the artist's life 
would not only be short, but misspent. Is there 
no medium, in our critic's view of this matter, 
between a " slight observation'' of nature, and 
scientific demonstration? If so, we will say 
there can be no Fine Art at all : for mere ab- 
stract and formal rules cannot produce truth, 
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determine the meaning of the outward appear- 
ance ; what we object to as unwarrantable and 
pernicious doctrine is substituting the one pro- 
cess for the other, and speaking slightly of the 
study of nature in the comparison. It shows 
a want of faith in the principles and purposes 
of the Art itself, and a wish to confound and 
prop it up with the grave mysteries and formal 
pretensions of Science 5 which is to take away 
its essence and its pride. The student who sets 
to work under such an impression may accumu- 
late a great deal of learned lumber, and envelope 
himself in diagrams, demonstrations, and the 
whole circle of the sciences; but while he is 
persuaded that the study of nature is but a 
" slight" part of his task, he will never be able 
to draw, colour, or express a single object, 
further than this can be done by a rule and 
compasses. The crutches of Science will not 
lend wings to Genius. 

Suppose a person were to tell us that, if he 
pulled off his coat and laid bare his arm, this 
would give us (with all the attention we could 
bestow upon it) no additional insight into its 
form, colour, or the appearance of veins and 
muscles on the surface, unless he at the same 
suffered us to flay it; should we not laugh in 
his face, as wanting common sense, or conclude 
that he was laughing at us ? So the late Pro- 
fessor of sculpture lays little stress, in accounting 
for the progress of Grecian art, on the perfection 
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be improved to an almost infinite degree, by 
close attention, by study and practice, and by 
comparing a succession of objects with one an- 
other, which is the proper and essential province 
of the artist, independently of abstract rules or 
science. On further observation we notice many 
details in a face which escaped us at the first 
glance ; by a study of faces and of mankind 
practically, we perceive expressions which the 
generality do not perceive $ but this is not done 
by rule. The fallacy is in supposing that all 
that the first naked or hasty observation does not 
give is supplied by science and general theories* 
and not by a closer and continued observation 
of the thing itself, so that all that belongs to 
the latter department is necessarily casual and 
slight. 

Mr. Flaxman enforces the same argument by 
quoting the rules laid down by Vitruvius for 
ascertaining the true principles of form and mo- 
tion. This writer says, that if a man lies on his 
back, his arms and legs may be so extended 
that a circle may be drawn round, touching the 
extremities of his fingers and toes, the centre of 
which circle shall be his navel: also, a man 
standing upright, the length of his arms, when 
fully extended, is equal to his height ; thus that 
the circle and the square equally contain the 
general form and motion of the human figure. 
From these hints, and the profound mathema- 
tical train of reasoning with which Lionardo 
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best times of Grecian sculpture, and the era of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, dissections were rare* 
and anatomy very imperfectly understood, and 
cites " the opinion of the learned Professor of 
Anatomy, that the ancient artists owed much 
more to the study of living than dead bodies.'' 
Sir Anthony Carlisle, aware of the deficiences of 
former ages in this branch of knowledge, and 
yet conscious that he himself would be greatly 
puzzled to carve the Apollo or the Venus, very 
naturally and wisely concludes that the latter 
depends upon a course of study, and an acquaint- 
ance with forms very different from any which 
be possesses. It is a smattering and affectation 
of science that leads men to suppose that it is 
capable of more than it really is, and of supply- 
ing the undefined and evanescent creations of 
art with universal and infallible principles. 
There cannot be an opinion more productive 
of presumption and sloth. The same turn of 
thought is insisted on in the fourth lecture on 
Science ; nearly the whole of which, indeed, is 
devoted to a fuller developement and exempli- 
fication of what appears to us a Servile prejudice, 
though it would be unjust to Mr. Flaxman to 
suppose and to insinuate that he is without a 
better sense and better principles of art, when- 
ever he trusted to his own feelings and expe- 
rience, instead of being hood-winked by an idle 
theory. 

The Lecturer bestows due and eloquent praise 
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superhuman merit, stuck-up gods and goddesses. 
But a new principle is at work in the others, 
which we had not seen or felt the want of before 
(not a studied trick, or curious refinement, but 
an obvious truth, arising' from a more intimate 
acquaintance with, and firmer reliance on, na- 
ture) ; a principle of fusion, of motion, so that 
the marble flows like a wave. The common 
antiques represent the most perfect forms and 
proportions, with each part perfectly understood 
and executed ; every thing is brought out, every 
thing is made as exquisite and imposing as it 
can be in itself; but each part seems to be cut 
out of the marble, and to answer to a model of 
itself in the artist's mind. But in the fragment 
of the Theseus, the whole is melted into one 
impression, like wax $ there is all the flexibility, 
the malleableness of flesh 5 there is the same 
alternate tension and relaxation 5 the same sway 
and yielding of the parts 5 ' the right hand knows 
what the left hand doeth ;' and the statue bends 
and plays under the framer's mighty hand and 
eye, as if, instead of being a block of marble, it 
was provided with an internal machinery of 
nerves and muscles, and felt every the slighest 
pressure or motion from one extremity to the 
other. This, then, is , the greatest grandeur of 
style, from the comprehensive idea of the whole, 
joined to the greatest simplicity, from the entire 
union and subordination of the parts. There is 
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another disputed point of vital interest to the 
arts. Sir Joshua Reynolds contends, among 
others, that grandeur of style consists in giving 
only the masses, and leaving out the details. The 
statues we are speaking of repudiate this doc- 
trine, and at least demonstrate the possibility of 
uniting the two things, which had been idly 
represented to be incompatible, as if they were 
not obviously found together in nature. A great 
number of parts may be collected into one mass ; 
as, on the other hand, a work may equally want 
minute details, or large and imposing masses. 
Suppose all the light to be thrown on one side 
of a face, and all the shadow on the other $ the 
chiaroscuro may be worked up with the utmost 
delicacy and pains in the one, and every vein or 
freckle distinctly marked on the other, without 
destroying the general effect — that is, the two 
broad masses of light and shade. Mr. Flaxmau 
takes notice that there were two eras of Grecian 
art before the time of Pericles and Phidias, when 
it was at its height In the first, they gave only 
a gross or formal representation of the objects 5 
so that you could merely say, * This is a man, 
that is a horse.' To this clumsy concrete style 
succeeded the most elaborate finishing of parts, 
without selection, grace, or grandeur. ' Elaborate 
finishing was soon afterwards* [after the time of 
Dcedalus and his scholars] ' carried to excess ; 
undulating locks and spiral knots of hair like 
shells, as well as the drapery, were wrought with 
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the most perfect of all forms, because it contains 
in it the principles and powers of all inferior 
forms/ This assertion is either a flat contradic- 
tion of the fact, or an antique riddle, which we 
do not pretend to solve. Indeed, we hold the 
antients, with all our veneration for them, to 
have been wholly destitute of philosophy in 
this department $ and Mr. Flaxman, who was 
taught when he was young to look up to them 
for light and instruction in the philosophy of 
art, has engrafted too much of it on his lectures. 
He defines beauty thus : ' The most perfect 
human beauty is that most free from deformity, 
either of body or mind, and may be therefore 
defined — The most perfect soul in the most per- 
fect body.' In support of this truism, he strings 
a number of quotations together, as if he were 
stringing pearls: 

' In Plato* s dialogue concerning the beautiful, 
he shows the power and influence of mental 
beauty on corporeal 5 and in his dialogue, enti- 
tled "The greater Hippias," Socrates observes 
in argument, " That as a beautiful vase is infe- 
rior to a beautiful horse, and as a beautiful horse 
is not to be compared with a beautiful virgin, 
in the same manner a beautiful virgin is inferior 
in beauty to the immortal Gods ; for," says he, 
" there is a beauty incorruptible, ever the same.** 
It is remarkable that, immediately after, he says, 
"Phidias is skilful in beauty. " Aristotle, the 
scholar of Plato, begins his Treatise on Morals 
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If the ancient sculptors had had nothing but 
such maxims and contemplations as these to 
assist them in forming their statues, they would 
have been greatly to seek indeed ! Take these 
homilies on the Beautiful and the Good, together 
with Euclid's Elements, into any country town 
in England, and see if you can make a modern 
Athens of it. The Greek artists did not learn to 
put expression into their works, because Socrates 
had said that ' statuary must represent the emo- 
tions of the soul by form/ but he said that 
they ought to do so because he had seen it done 
by Phidias and others. It was from the diligent 
study and contemplation of the ' choicest forms 
of nature/ and from the natural love of beauty 
and grandeur in the human breast, and not from 
'shreds and patches' of philosophy, that they 
drew their conceptions of Gods and Men. Let 
us not, however, be thought hard on the meta- 
physics of the ancients : they were the first to 
propose these questions, and to feel the curiosity 
and the earnest desire to know what the beautiful 
and the good meant. If the will was not tanta- 
mount to the deed, it was scarcely their fault > 
and perhaps, instead of blaming their partial 
success, we ought rather to take shame to our- 
selves for the little progress we have made, and 
the dubious light that has been shed upon such 
questions since. If the professor of sculpture 
had sought for the principles of beauty in the 
antique statues, instead of the scholia of the 
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a regular oval. The opposite to this, the Grecian 
model of beauty is to be seen in the contour and 
features of the African face, where all the lines, 
instead of corresponding to, or melting into, one 
another, m a kind of rhythmus of form, are sharp, 
angular, and at cross purposes. Where strength 
and majesty were to be expressed by the Greeks, 
they adopted a greater squareness, but there was 
the same unity and correspondence of outline. 
Greek grace is harmony of movement. The 
ideal may be regarded as a certain predominant 
quality or character (this may be ugliness or 
deformity as well as beauty, as is seen in the 
forms of fauns and satyrs) diffused over all the 
parts of an object, and carried to the utmost 
pitch that our acquaintance with visible models, 
and our conception of the imaginary object, will 
warrant. It is extending our impressions far- 
ther, raising them higher than usual, from the 
actual to the possible* How far we can enlarge 
our discoveries from the one of these to the 
other is a point of some nicety. In treating on 
this question, our author thus distinguishes the 
natural and the ideal styles : 

" The natural style may be defined thus : a 
representation of the human form, according to 

* Verse and poetry has its source in this principle ; it 
is the harmony of the soul imparted from the strong im- 
pulse of pleasure to language and to indifferent things ; as 
a person hearing music walks in a sustained and mea- 
sured step over uneven ground. 
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men, one of the extremes is missing ; and the 
combining of the two is combining a positive 
image with an unknown abstraction. To re- 
present a Jupiter or Apollo, we take the best 
species (as it seems to us), and select the best 
of that species : how we are to get beyond that 
best, without any given form or visible image to 
refer to, it is not easy to determine. The ideal, 
according to Mr. Flaxman, is the 'scale by which 
to heaven we do ascend $' but it is a hazardous 
undertaking to soar above reality, by embodying 
an abstraction. If the ancients could have seen 
the immortal Gods, with their bodily sense (as 
it was said that Jupiter had revealed himself to 
Phidias), they might have been enabled to give 
some reflection or shadow of their countenances 
to their human likenesses of them : otherwise 
poetry and philosophy lent their light in vain. 

It is true, we may magnify the human figure 
to any extent we please, for that is a mechanical 
affair 5 but how we are to add to our ideas of 
grace or grandeur, beyond any thing we have 
ever seen, merely by contemplating grace and 
grandeur that we have never seen, is quite 
another matter. If we venture beyond the 
highest point of excellence of which we have 
any example, we quit our hold of the natural, 
without being sure that we have laid our hands 
on what is truly divine ; for that has no earthly 
image or representative — nature is the only rule 
or ' legislator.* We may combine existing 
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the most beautiful woman of the time, with 
diminished charms and a finer name added to 
her. With respect to ideal expression, it is 
superior to common every -day expression, no 
doubt ; that is, it must be raised to correspond 
with lofty characters placed in striking situa- 
tions $ but it is tame and feeble compared with 
what those characters would exhibit in the sup- 
posed circumstances. The expressions in the 
Incendio del Borgo are striking and grand ; but 
could we see the expression of terror in the com- 
monest face in real danger of being burnt to 
death, it would put all imaginary expressions to 
shame and flight. 

Mr. Flaxman makes an attempt to vindicate 
the golden ornaments, and eyes of precious stones, 
in the ancient statues, as calculated to add to the 
awe of the beholder, and inspire a belief in their 
preternatural power. In this point of view, or 
as a matter of religious faith, we are not tena- 
cious on the subject, any more than we object 
to the wonder-working images and moving eyes 
of the patron saints in popish churches. But 
the question, as it regards the fine arts in gene- 
ral, is curious, and treated at some length, and 
with considerable intricacy and learning, by the 
Lecturer. 

He observes that adding flesh-colour to statues 
gives an appearance of death to them, because 
the colour of life without motion argues a suspen- 
sion of the vital powers. The same might be said 
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of a more fleeting or superficial kind as an ex- 
crescence and an impertinence. The form is 
hewn out of the solid rock $ to tint and daub it 
oyer with a flimsy, perishable substance is a 
mockery and a desecration, where the work it- 
self is likely to last for ever. A statue is the 
utmost possible developement of form ; and that 
on which the whole powers and faculties of the 
artist have been bent. It has a right, then, by 
the laws of intellectual creation, to stand alone 
in that simplicity and unsullied nakedness in 
which it has been wrought. Tangible form (the 
primary idea) is blind, averse to colour. A sta- 
tue, if it were coloured at all, ought to be inlaid, 
that is, done in Mosaic, where the colour would 
be part of the solid materials. But this would be 
an undertaking beyond human power. Where 
art has performed all that it can do, why require 
it to begin its task again } Or if the addition is 
to be made carelessly and lightly, it is unworthy 
of the subject. Colour is at best the mask of 
form : paint on a statue is like paint on a real 
face, — it is not of a piece with the work, it does 
not belong to the face, and justly obtains the 
epithet of meretricious, 

Mr. Flaxman, in comparing the progress of 
ancient and modern sculpture, does not shrink 
from doing justice to the latter. He gives the 
preference to Scriptural over classical subjects ; 
and, in one passage, seems half inclined to turn 
short round on the Greek mythology and mo- 
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forts it made to reach to its former height and 
grandeur 5 — with more anxious thoughts, and 
with a more fearful experience to warn it — with 
the ruins of the old world crumbling around it, 
and the new one emerging out of the gloom of 
Gothic barbarism and ignorance— taught to look 
from the outspread map of time and change be- 
yond it — and, if less critical in nearer objects, 
commanding a loftier and more extended range, 
like the bursting the bands of death asunder, or 
the first dawn of light and peace after darkness 
and the tempest ! 



THE END. 



J. BEN8LEY, PRINTER, WOKING. 
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Michael Angelo's Dream. 
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Titian. 

Claude. 



Correggio. 
Michael Angejo. 
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Ouido Reni t 

Claude. 

Murillo* 

Claude. 
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Tintoretto. 
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Mercury and the Woodman 
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The Rape' of Europe 

View of Larici 
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The Death of Lord Chatham 

The Four Ages of Man 

Landscape 

A Man's Head 
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Portrait of Lord Heathfield 
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The Village Festival 

A Landscape, with Figures by Moon- \ 
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Portrait of the Rct. W. Holwell Carr. . 

Portrait of Isaac Walton 
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A View of Venice 

Portrait of the Right Hon. William \ 

Windham J 

Portrait of Mr. Angerstein 

The Com Field 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds. 



Gainsborough. 
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Ludovico Caracd. 
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Alessandro Veronese. 
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Paul Veronese. 
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Copley. 

Lancret. 

Sir George Beaumont. 
Reynolds. 



Wilson. 

Gainsborough. 

Wilson. 

Reynolds. 

Hogarth. 



Sir George Beaumont. 

Sir W. Beechy. 

West. 

Wilkie. 

Pether. 

Jackson. 
Housman. 
West. 
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Reynolds. 

Sir T. Lawrence. 
John Constable, 
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Portrait of himself 
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Landscape — Cow Drinking 

Landscape 
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Landscape, with Ruins 

Landscape 

Sunset, with Figures 
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H. Rigaud. 

Opie. 

SirF. Bourgeois. 
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Le Nain. 

Paul Potter. 

Roghman. 
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Roland Roghman. 

Wynants. 



Cuyp. 

Poelemberg. 

Breemberg. 



Karel du Jar din. 

Tenters. 

Weeninx. 

Sir F. Bourgeois. 

Jan Miel. 

P. Potter. 

Sir F. Bourgeois. 



Vandyke. 
O. M. Crespi. 
F. Casanova. 
Van Huysum. 
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Cottage and Figures 

Old Woman and Pipkin 

Cottage and Figures 

Portrait of a Lady { 

Tiger Hunt 

Watering Cattle, and Landscape 

Farrier shoeing a Mule, and other \ 

Figures ./ 

Sketch 

A Calm at Sea . 

Fishermen, &c. on Sea- Shore 

Interior of a Church . . . ; 

Tobit and the Angel, (a circle) 

Landscape, (not hung) 

Portrait of C. S. Pybus, Esq 

Portrait of Boileau . . . 

Joseph Receiving Pharaoh's Ring .... 

Figures and Landscape 

River View 

Flowers , 

Figures 

Figures, &c. seen through an Arch. . . . 

Cupid, Nymph, and Fawn 

A Lady Playing a Musical Instrument 
Man and Woman Drinking in a Cottage 

Figures at a Watering Place 

Sketch of Figures 

Landscape 

SBCOND KOOM. 

James Philip de Loutherbourg 

Moonlight 

A Calm 

Interior, with Men and Horses 

Education of Bacchus 

Winter Scene 

Cupids Reaping 

Portrait, not numbered 

Portrait of a Gentleman 

Landscape and Figures 

Cattle and Figures before a Barn .... 

Flowers 

Portrait of a Lady 

Portrait of a Lady 

Charity 

Travellers halting at a Tavern 

Landscape and Figures 

Cupid 

A Musical Party 

St. John 

Huntsmen, with Dogs and Game, 1 

Landscape, Pynaker. Figures . . J 
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Farrier Shoeing an Ass, with other ^ 

Figures near Ruins S 

Portrait of a Young Man 

Portrait of a Lady, (not hung) 
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Gerard Douw. 
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Sir F. Bourgeois, 
Loutherbourg. 
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Sir F. Bourgeois, 
W. Vanderoelde. 
P. Wouvermans. 
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Sir F. Bourgeois, 



Sir W. Beechey. 

H. Rigaud. 

G. B. Tiepolo. 

Teniers. 

Jan Vosterman, 

Daniel Seghers, 

Jan Miel. 

Cornelius Dusari, 

Poelemberg. 

Douw. 

A. Van Ostade. 

A. Vanderoelde. 

Sir F. Bourgeois. 

Breemberg. 



Gainsborough. 

Vanderneer. 

William Vanderoelde. 

Cuyp. 

Nicholas Poussm. 

Teniers. 

Rubens. 

H. Rigaud, 
Teniers. 
Paul Potter. 
Van Huysum, 
Vandyck. 
Grimoux. 
Vandyck, 
Wouvermans. 



SirF. Bourgeois, 
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Murillo. 
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L. da Vinci, 
Vandyke, 
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916. 
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335. 
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337. 
238. 
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MIDDLE BOOM. 

Portrait of Mary de Medici* 

The Resurrection of Christ 

A Man's Portrait 

Boors Merry-Making 

The Judgment of Paris 

Cattle and Figures, in Landscape 

A Young Man Drawing 

Portrait of the Prince of Asturias .... 

Hagar and Ishmael 

View of a Town 

F6te Champdtre 

Figures ana Landscape 

Landscape * 

Figures and Cattle, in Landscape .... 

Landscape 

View near Rome I 

Portrait of a Lady 

Sketch of St. Barbara 

Figures and Landscape 

A Girl at a Window 

Landscape 

Buildings, Figures, and Landscape. . . . 

Figures, Cattle, and Landscape 

Le Bal Champdtre 

Holy Family, and Landscape 

Landscape 

A Portrait 

Portrait of Philip, Earl of Pembroke. . 

Maecenas' Villa near Tivoli 

Cattle and Figures, in Landscape .... 

St. Veronica 

Portrait of the Archduke Albert 

The Campo Vaccino at Rome 

Landscape 

Arch of Constantino 

Portrait of a Boy 

Portrait of William Linley (not num- \ 
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Apollo flaying Marsyas 

The Crucifixion, (not hung) 

Head of au old Man 

Venus Gathering Apples in the Gar- \ 
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Venus Weeping over Adonis, (a Sketch) 

Landscape, with Figures 

Farrier Shoeing an Ox 

Jupiter and Europa 

Figures at & Fountain 

Landscape 

Sketch 

Inspiration of a Saint. 

Portrait of Sir F. Bourgeois 

ASketch 

A Lady Buying Game. 

Ceres Drinking at the Cottage Door ) 

of an Old Woman ) 

Cows, in Landscape 



Rubens. 

Sebastian Ricci. 

Rembrandt. 

A. Van Ostade. 

Vanderwerf. 

Cuyp. 

Salvator Rosa, 

Velasquez. 

F. Mola. 

Vander Heydon. 

Watteau. 

Rerghem. 

Roth. 

Rerghem. 

Hobbema. 

J. Vernet. 

P. Veronese, 

Rubens. 

Roth. 

Rembrandt, 

Rubens. 

Wynants. 

Rerghem. 

Watteau. 

Claude. 

Oaspar Poussin. 

Vandyck. 



Wilson. 

K. Du Jardin. 

Carlo Dolce. 

Vandyck. 

Claude. 

Salvator Rosa. 

Herman Swanevelt. 

Velasquez. 

Sir T. Lawrence. 

O. Lairesse. 
Murillo. 
Salvator Rosa* 

Domenichino. 

Vandyck. 
Wouvermans. 
K. Du Jardin. 
Titian. 
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\0. R. Tiepolo. 
j Vandyck. 
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Death of St. Francis .......... 

Susannah and the Elder* 

Cupid Sleeping 

A Locksmith..... 

Nursing of Jupiter 

Conversion of St. Paul 

A Holy Family 

Landscape 

Venus 

Triumph of David 

St. Francis 

St. Antony of Padua 

Woman Playing on a Barrel Organ . . 

Philip IV. of Spain 

The Flight to Egypt 

A Pieta— Dead Christ and Angels 

Adoration of the Magi 

The Entombment of Christ 

Figures and Landscape 

Rinaldo and Armida 

Venus and Mercury 

Angels 

Triumph of Religion 

Cocles defending the bridge against \ 

the army of Porsenna j 

Landscape ., 

Landscape and Horses 

St. Francis 

A Portrait 

St. Cecilia at an Organ 

Jupiter and Antiope 

FIFTH BOOM. 

Madonna, Child, and St. John 

A Holy Family 

Salvator Mundi 

Christ bearing his Cross 

Child Sleeping 

St John preaching 

A Madonna 

A Cardinal blessing a Person 

St. Cecilia at the Organ 

Madonna, Child, and St. John 

The Assumption 

Mater Dolorosa 

Portrait of Noel Desenfans 

Martyrdom of Sebastian 

Mrs. Siddons in the character of the 1 

Tragic Muse J 

The Assumption , 

Holy Family 

Judith in the Head of Holofernes .... 

The Entombment 

Adoration of the Magi 

Mater Dolorosa 

Madonna and Child 

Woman taken in Adultery 

Adoration of the 8hepherds 



Painted by 



Lodovico Caracci. 

Elxheimer. 

Schidone. 

Caraoaggio. 

Nicolas Poussin. 

Velasquez. 

Schidone, 

Claude. 

Titian. 

Nicolas Poussin. 

Anonymous. 



Chardin, 
Velasquez. 
N. Poussin. 
Annibal Caracci. 
Murillo. 
A. Sacchi. 
P. Bnl. 
N. Poussin* 



Murillo. 

P. da Corfona. 

Le Brum. 

Herman SwaneveU. 

Zuccarelli. 

A. Caracci. 

Rubens. 

Guercino. 

N. Poussin, 



A. del Sarto. 



Otter cino. 
Morales. 
Murillo. 
Quido. 

P. Veronese. 
Annibal Caracci. 



N. Poussin. 
Carlo Dolce. 
Northcote. 
Quido. 

Reynolds. 

Murillo. 
Carlo Maratti. 
Bronxino. 
Lodovico Caracci. 
A. Veronese. 
A. Sacchi. 
Murillo. 
Guercino. 
Annibal Caracci. 
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18. 

19- 

30. 
31. 
33. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 



THB GUARD CHAM BBS. 

Battle between Constantine and Max- 

entius 

Admiral Sir Stafford Fairbourne 

Admiral Beaumont 

Admiral Benbow 

Admiral Sir Thomas Dilkea 

Admiral Churchill 

Admiral Sir John Jennings 



} 



Eight Military Subject*. 



The Ruins of the Colosseum. 
Queen Elizabeth's Porter . . . 



THB KING'S FIBST FBStBHCB 
CHA1IBBB. 

The landing of William the Third at \ 
Torbay J 

Queen Mary II., eldest daughter of \ 
James II / 

The Duchess of St. Albans 

The Countess of Essex 

The Countess of Peterborough 

The Countess of Ranelagh 

Miss Pitt % 

The Duchess of Grafton 

The Countess of Dorset 



O. Romano, after Ra- 

phael. 
O. Bookman. 



Rugendas. 

CanaleiH. 
Frederic Zucearo. 



Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
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78. 

79. 

80. 

811 

82* 

83- 

84* 

86) 

toj 

88' 

89. 

90. 
91. 
92. 
93* 
94. 
95- 
96. 

97. 

98. 

99- 
100. 
101. 
103. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
100. 



107. 



108. 

109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 

117. 
118. 
U9. 
120. 
121. 

122i 

133/ 

134. 

125. 

126. 

127- 
128. 
1291 
130J 



Portrait of heraelf 

Alexander de Medici 
Charles I. on Horseback 



Artemisia GentUeschi. 

Titian, 

Vandyck. 



Philip IV. of Spain, and his Queen . . Velasquez* 

Jacob's departure from Laban . 
Joseph ana Mary 



The Seasons 



Judith and Holofernes 

The Last Supper 

Conversion of St. Paul 

Tobit and the Angel 

Portrait of himself 

Diana and Actseon 

The Marriage of St. Catharine. . . 

St. Francis and the Virgin 

Christian IV., King of Denmark 

Cupids and Satyrs 

Jacob, Rachel, and Leah 

Jacob's Journey 

Peter Oliver, the Painter 

A Dutch Gentleman 

Joseph brought before Pharaoh . 

A Man's Portrait 

Joseph's departure from Jacob . 
A Portrait of a Gentleman 



{ 

{ 



THI AUDIBIICB CHAMBBB. 

Our Saviour in the Rich Man's") 
House — Mary Magdalen anointing > 
his feet J 

Christ healing the Sick 

The Woman taken in Adultery 

The Woman of Faith 

The Woman of Samaria 

The Nursing of Jupiter 

Ignatius Loyola 

Jupiter and Juno 

Titian's Uncle 

The Birth of Jupiter 

A Ruin fc 

Venus and Cupid !!!!!!!! 

The Battle of Forty ...'. 

The Departure of Briseis 

The Queen of Bohemia, daughter of \ 
James I J 

Landscapes 

Venus and Cupid 

Death and the Last Judgment 

Diana and Actseon 

The Shepherd's Offering 

The Expulsion of Heresy 

Heads of St. Peter and Judas 



F. Lauri. 

O. Honthorst. 

Brueughel and Ro- 
thenhamer. 

Teniers y after P. Vero- 
nese. 
Young Palma, 
V. Malo. 
Schiavone. 
Ouereino. 
Titian. 
P. Veronese. 
Carlo Maratti, 
Van Somer. 
Polidoro. 
Outdo CagnaccL 
Bassano. 
Hanneman. 
Vander Heist. 
Anonymous. 



S.Ricci. 



Oiulio Romano. 

Titian. 

Giulio Romano, 

Titian. 

Oiulio Romano. 

Viviani. 

Rubens, after Titian. 

P. Snayers. 

Schiawme. 

O. Honthorst, 

SwaneveU. 

Titian. 

M. Hemskerck, 

Giorgione. 

Palma. 

Tintoretto. 

Lanfranco. 
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179. 

180. 

181. 

182. 
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184. 

185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
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191. 
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tot 
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Titl* of HctoM. 



Painted by 



Duchess of Richmond , 

Nell Gwyn 

Countess of Rochester 

Duchess of Somerset 

Mrs. Lawson 

Countess of Northumberland 

Lady Denham 

Countess of Sunderland 

Lady Middleton 

Lady Whitmore 

Countess of Ossory 

Duchess of Cleveland 

Countess de Grammont .... 



Lely. 



Verelst. 



Lely. 



Small Portraits of Ladies, whose \ 
names are unknown J 



Flower-pieces 



THE KING'S DRESSING BOOM. 



*07i 
208/ 

209. 

210. 
211. 

212. 

2131 

214/ 

215. 

216. 

217. 

218. 

219. 

220. 

221. 

222. 

223. 

224. 



226) 
226/ 
227. 

228. 

229. 

230. 

231) 

232/ 

233. 

234. 

235. 

236. 

237 

238 



The ceiling 

A Shepherd and Shepherdess 

Charity 

Cupid and Psyche !.."."."!! \\\ .' .' ! 

Vulcan delivering the Armour of V 

Achilles to Thetis J 

Achilles presented to the Centaur .... 

Landscapes 

A Landscape 

Poultry !!!!.'.'.*."!!!! 

Virgin teaching the Infant to read!.!. 

A Mother and two Children 

AWarrior 

a sibyl !!!!!!!.\"".'.;; 

A Magdalen's Head !.!!""*."." 

Head of the Virgin 

Head of Christ .!!..!.!!! 

The Interior of the Colonna Gallery !! 



Russell, after Vandyck. 
Baptist. 



} 



}| 



THE KING'S WRITING CLOSET. 

StillLife 

ViUiers, Duke of Buckingham, and 
Family 

A Village Repast ..'.*..'.'.*.!'.!!!'!' 

The Triumph of Flora ... 

The Painter in his Study ..J.'.V. '.'.".''.*. 

Flower-pieces 

A Sea-piece 

Judith with the Headif Hoiofemes !! 

A Turkey Carpet 

Poultry I!!'.'.*.'** 

Flower-pieces 



Verrio. 

Collins. 

Carlo Cignani, 
Vandyck. 

A. Balestra. 

Edema. 

Loten. 
Hondekoter. 
Carlo Cignani. 

Ottereino. 
Oentileschi. 
Sasso Ferrato. 
Anonymous. 



De Heem. 

O. Honthorst. 

O. F. Cepper. 

S. Ricci. 

O. F. Cepper. 

J. Baptist. 

Monamy. 
Ouido. 
Maltese. 
Bogdane. 
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290. 

291. 
292. 
293. 
294. 

295) 
290 J 
297. 
298. 

299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 

303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
306. 

309* 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 
316. 

317. 
318. 

319. 
320. 

321. 
322. 

323. 
324. 
325. 
326. 

327. 
328. 
329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 
333. 
334. 

335. 
336. 

337. 
388. 
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Judge Crooke 

Sir Peter Carew « 

The Emperor Rodolph 

Charles I. and Queen dining in Public 
The King and Queen of Bohemia') 

dining in Public j 

Two small octagon Portraits 

Flemish Gentlemen , 

Portrait of a Gentleman , 

Sir Theobald Gorges 

Head of a Young Man 

Lady Vaux 

Queen Mary I., when a Child 

Portrait of a Lady, supposed to bel 

Queen Mary I f 

A Portrait 

Queen Elizabeth in a fancy dress .... 

Lord Zouch 

The Earl of Surrey 

Sir John Gage 

Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James ) 

I., and Lord Harrington ) 

Duke of Richmond and Lennox 

Henry Prince of Wales 

The Battle of Pavia 

Philip II. of Spain 

Will Somers, Jester to Henry VIII. . . . 

Sir Henry Guildford 

Henry VIII. when young 

A Portrait of a Lady of the Court of \ 

Henry VIII / 

The Father and Mother of Holbein . 
Portrait of a Lady of the Court of 

Henry VIII 

Elizabeth Woodville 

Portrait of a Lady of the Court 

Henry VIII 

Portrait of Himself. 

A Portrait of a Lady of the Court of \ 

Henry Villi / 

A French Nobleman 

Frobenius 

Mary Queen of Scots 

Lord Darnley and his Brother Charles \ 

Stewart J 

Francis II. of France, when a Boy .... 

James I 

Queen of Francis I. of France 

Francis I. and Duchess of Valentino . . 

Sir Robert Cave, dated 1589 

The Admirable Crichton 

Portrait of Himself 

Portrait of a Lady of the Court of \ 

Henry VIII J 

The Children of Henry VII 

Lazarus Spinola, Uncle to Spinola, \ 
i Governor in the Low Countries . . / 
I Erasmus, Holbein ; the background . . 
I Reskemeer 



Anonymous. 



} 

3' 



Van Batten. 



Gonzales. 
Anonymous. 



Holbein, 

Sir A, More. 

A. Durer. 

Zuccaro. 

Mytens. 

Holbein. 

Anonymous. 

L. de Heere. 

Van Somer. 
Anonymous. 
Holbein. 
Sir A. More. 
Holbein. 



Anonymous. 
Holbein. 
L. Cornelix. 
Anonymous. 
L. Cornelix. 
John de Bellini. 
L. Cornelix. 
Holbein. 

Janet. 

L. de Heere. 

Janet. 
Van Somer. 
Janet. 
Anonymous. 



Holbein. 

L. Cornelix. 

Jan de Mabuse. 

W.Kay. 

Steenwick. 
Holbein, 
b 2 



II 



HAMPTON COURT. 



xzi 



N« 



Titla of Pictun. 



PaiDUd 



394. 
395. 
396. 

397- 
398. 

399. 
400. 
401. 
402. 
403. 
404. 
406. 
406. 
407. 
408. 

409* 
410. 
411. 
413. 
413. 
414. 
415. 
4)6. 

417- 
418. 

419* 
420. 
421. 
422. 
423. 
424. 
425. 
426. 
427. 
428. 
429. 
430. 
431. 
432. 
433. 
434. 
435. 
436. 
437 
to 
448 



*Z 



I 



449. 
450. 
451. 

452. 
453. 



A Landscape 

A Landscape 

A Warrior on Horseback 

Nymphs in a Landscape 

A Scene from a Play, supposed to be l 

Charles L acting / 

Hungarians at the Tomb of Ovid .... 

Nymphs and Satyrs 

Lueretia 

St. Catherine 

St. Peter in Prison 

A Battle Piece 

A Dying Saint 

The Assumption of the Virgin 

The Rape of the Sabines 

A Saint's Head 

Lot and bis Daughters 

Dutch Boors 

Female, by Candlelight 

A Penitent received into the Church . . 

A Venetian Gentleman 

Sophonisba I 

Flower Piece 

Landscape with Ruins 

March of an Army 

Nymphs and Satyrs 

Landscape with a Rainbow 

A Jewish Rabbi 

An Old Woman Reading 

St. Peter in Prison 

Flowers 

Nymphs in a Landscape 

Lot and his Daughters 

A Boar's Head 

Flowers 

A Dutch Lady 

Hay Stacking 

St. Francis 

A Dutch Church 

Soldiers in a Landscape 

A Woman Milking a Goat - . 

Flowers 

A Boy Paring Fruit 

A Venetian Gentleman 



Holbein. 
Wynants. 

Mazzolino H Ferrara. 
Dietricy. 

Poelemberg. 

Schoonefeld. 

N. Pouasin. 

Titian. 

Luini. 

Steenwick. 

Wouoerman*. 

Vandyck. 

D. Calvart. 
Rothenhamer. 
O. Douw. 
Sehalken. 

E. Hemskerck. 
Schalken. 
Barroccio. 
Tintoretto. 

S. Gaetano. 

M. Van Oaterwyck. 

Poelemberg. 

Bourgognone. 

Ruben*. 



Cybele, Pan, Mercury, Juno, Diana, 
Bacchus, Daphne, Apollo, Venus 
Mars, Syrinx, Endymion 

THX QUKEN'S BBD ROOM. 



■ 



Rembrandt. 
O. Douw. 
Steenwick. 
D. Seghers. 
Poelemberg. 

Snyder*. 
D. Seghers. 
Rembrandt. 
Wouoermana. 
Tenter a. 
Peter Nee/a. 
j Bourgognone. 
j Berghem. 
Van Osterwyck. 
Murillo. 
L. Bassano. 

S. Ricci. 



The ceiling, painted by Sir James 
TkornhiU, represents Aurora rising 
out of the Sea. 

Henry, Prince of Wales 

James I~ 

Christian, Duke of Brunswick- Lunen 
berg 

The Queen of James I 

Princess «f Brunswick , 



} 



Van Somer. 



Honthorat. 

Van Somer. 
Anonymoua. 



HAMPTON COURT. 



xxui 



No. 



TitU of Pictum. 



Paiutad by 



505. 
506. 
507. 
508. 
509. 

510. 

511. 
513. 
513. 
514. 
515. 
516. 
517. 
518. 



519. 
520. 

521. 
522. 
523. 
524. 
525. 

526. 
527. 
528. 
529. 
530. 
531 } 
tof- 
537) 
538. 
539. 
540. 
541, 



542. 
543. 
544. 
545. 
546. 

547. 



548. 



TBX quben's audiencb chambbb. 

The Duchess of Lunenberg 

Venus and Adonis 

The Woman of Samaria 

Cupid Shaving bis Bow 

James IV. of Scotland, his brother "> 

Alexander, and St. Andrew J 

The Queen of James IV. with St. \ 

George i 

Henry VIII. and Family 

Countess of Lennox 

The Death of the Chevalier Bayard .. . 

The Wise Men's Offering 

The Death of Epaminondas 

Henry VIII. embarking from Dover.. 

The Battle of the Spurs 

The Meeting of Henry VIII. and] 

Francis I. of France, or the " Field > 

of the Cloth of Gold" J 

Pilate delivering up Christ 

The Meeting of Henry VIII. and the I 

Emperor Maximilian J 

The Apostles, Peter, James, and John 

Margaret, Queen of Scots 

Duke of Brunswick 

Edward IV 

Isabella, Arch- Duchess of Austria, l 

daughter of Philip II. of Spain .. . / 

Duchess of Brunswick 

Head of a Female 

Head of a Youth 

Portrait of a Man 

Portrait of a Gentleman. 

Foreign Birds 

Portrait of a Man 

Christian IV. King of Denmark 

Maximilian, Archduke of Austria .... 
The Maid of the Inn 

THE PUBLIC DIKING BOOM. 

A Magdalen 

Prometheus chained to the Rock .... 

A Ruin 

Duns Scotus 

Don Carlos, son of Philip IV. of\ 

Spain / 

King William III. when a boy 

THB PXINCB OF W\LKS'S PBBSBNCB 
CHAMBBB. 

Count Gondamer, the Ambassador "| 
from the King of Spain to King > 
James !....« .....J 



My tern. 
O. Chiuri. 
Palma. 
Parmegiano. 

Jan de Mabuse. 



Holbein, 



West. 
S. Ricci. 
West. 
Holbein, 



Schiavone. 

Holbein, 

Caravaggio. 
Anonymous* 
Mytens. 
Belchamp. 

Anonymous, 

My tens. 
Anonymous. 



Bogdane. 
Anonymous. 



Rosalba. 



Young Palma. 



Vivian and Jan Miel. 
Spagnoletto. 

Murillo. 

Anonymous. 



Mytesu. 



HAMPTON COURT. 



ZZT 



No. 



Tltlo of Pietnrt. 

The Duchess of Brunswick, sister to \ 
George III / 

James II 

Countess of Sunderland 

An Entertainment 

Charles II 

The Second Lord and Lady Clarendon 

The Family of Frederick Prince of \ 
Wales J 

The Daughter of Frederick II. of-) 
Denmark J 

James Stuart 

Frederick the Great 

A Prince of Prussia (a drawing) 

A Princess of Prussia (a drawing) .... 

A Prince of Prussia (a drawing) 

Frederick Prince of Wales 

Pope Benedict XIV 

A Cavalier on a White Horse 

A Cavalier on Horseback 

A small whole-length Portrait of a\ 
Man J 

A Female Saint 

The Queen of George II 

George II 

The Daughters of George II 

Louis XIV. of France (a drawing) .... 

James Stuart, when young 

Queen Charlotte, with the Prince of) 
Wales, and Duke of York, when V 
young J 

THB ANTS-BOOM. 

View on the Thames 

View of Windsor Castle 

Views of Portsmouth 

THB aUBBN'l PBIVATB CHAPBL. 

Jonah under the Gourd 

St. John 

The Apostles at the Tomb 

Virgin and Child 

Holy Family 

The Raising of Lacarus 

Christ healing the Sick : .. 

Holy Family 

Ecce Homo 

Holy Family 

Ecce Homo 

Pharaoh sleeping 

Holy Family 

Christ healing the Sick 

The Annunciation 

The Tribute Money 

Peter in Prison 

Thief on the Cross 



PaintM 



5Q4. 
595. 

696. 

5»7- 
698. 

699. 
600. 

001. 

60S. 
003. 
604. 
606. 
606. 
607. 
608. 
609. 
610. 
611. 

613. 
613. 
614. 
616. 
616. 
617. 
618. 



619* 
630. 
631) 
633J 



623. 
634. 
635. 
636. 
637. 
638. 
639. 
630. 
631. 
633. 
633. 
634. 
635. 
6s6. 
637. 
638. 
639. 
640. 



Angelica Kaufman. 
Russell. 



Vanderbank. 
Russell. 



Knapton. 



B. Luti. 
Anonymous. 



Vanloo. 

Battoni. 

A. Vander Meulen. 



F.Hals. 

P. Perugino. 
Zeeman. 



Maingaud. 

Kneller. 

Anonymous. 

Ramsey. 



Anonymous. 



Dankers. 



M. Hemskerck. 

{After] Correggio. 

Anonymous. 

[After] Tintoretto. 

P. Perugino. 

B. Van Or lay. 

A. Verrio. 

Anonymous. 

[After] Titian. 

Bassano. 

[After] Titian. 

Van Harp. 

[After] Dosso Dossi. 

M. Hemskerck. 

Bassano. 

P. Veronese. 

Steenwick. 

P. del Vagtu 



HAMPTON COURT. 



XZVll 



No. 



TitU of Picture. 



Paiutad by 



2? \ Twelve Saint. 

704 J ( 

I THE QUEEN 'S PRIVATE CHAMBER. 



705. 

706. 
707. 

708. 

709. 
710. 

711. 
712. 
713. 

714. 
715. 
716. 

717. 

718. 

719. 
720. 
721. 
722. 

723. 
724. 

725. 



720. 

7271 

730J 



731 1 

744 J 

745- 
746- 
7<7- 
7481 
749J 
750 
751 
to 
753 
754. 
755. 
766 J 

757 1 



} 



758. 
759. 
76O. 



Buildings and Figure* 

Queen of George II. and her Son, \ 

William, Duke of Cumberland .. . J 

The Emperor Charles VI 

A Jewish Rabbi 



{ 



A Spanish Boy 

Lucretia 

A Landscape 

Anne, Duchess of York 

The Infant Duke of Gloucester, with \ 

a Bird / 

St. Christopher, with Saints 

A Portrait of William III 

The Queen of James I 

Tobit restored to Sight 

George I 

James I 

George II 

Cattle in a Landscape 

Dead Game, with Fruit 

The Marriage of St. Catherine 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, when\ 

Young J 

A Landscape 

THE KING'S PRIVATE DRESSING 
ROOM. 



Caroline, Qneen of George II. 
Four Doges of Venice 



GEORGE THK SECOND'S PRIVATC 
CHAMBER. 



Flower Pieces 



Fruit 

Fruit 

A Flower Piece 

Flower Pieces 

Grapes 

Flower Pieces with Insects 

Portrait of a Female with Flowers 
Fruit 

Boys with Flowers 



IN THE NEXT CLOSET. 

Judith with the Head of Holofernes . . 

Lord Holderness 

Lucretia 



D. FetH. 



Ghisolft. 

Sir G. Kneller. 

Kneller. 
Gainsborough, 
Rembrandt. 
Murillo. 
P. Bordone. 
R. Savery. 
Sir P. Lely. 



after 



L. Cranack. 
Anonymous. 
Van Somer. 
M. de Vos. 
Sir G. Kneller. 
Van Somer. 
Sir G. Kneller. 
M. Carre. 
Snyders. 
[Aftei] Correggio. 

Anonymous. 

Dankers. 



Anonymous. 
FialetH. 



Baptiste. 

Van Aelst. 

M. A. Campidoglio, 

Bogdane. 

Mario di Fiori. 

M. A. Campidoglio. 

Withoos. 

Anonymous. 

M. A. Campidoglio. 

S. Ricci. 



Anonymous. 



HAMPTON COURT, 



XXIX 



No. 



Tido of Pictaro. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan 

The Triumphs of Julius Caesar, eon- "j 
aisting of nine picture* in water > 
colours J 

Sir Jeffery Hudson 

Alderman Lemon 

Henry VII. and his Queen, Elisa- 1 
beta ; Henry VIII. and his Queen, > 
Jane Seymour J 

Portrait of a Man with a watch in his \ 
hand J 

Portrait of a Lady 

Schachner of Austria 

Portrait of a Lady 

Lord Darnley and his Brother 

Portraits of Gentlemen 

Jane Shore 

Duke of Wirtemberg 

Edward III 

Portraits of Gentlemen unknown 

The Daughters of George II 

Portraits of Ladies unknown 

Haydn, the Composer 

Portrait of a Gentleman 

George I 

Portrait of a Lady 

The Emperor Paul of Russia. 

Stanislaus, King of Poland 

William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, ) 
great-grandfather to William III. . ) 

Queen of Prussia 

Louis XIV. of France, when young . . 

Portrait of a Lady 

General Spalken 

Portrait 01 a Lady 

Portrait of a Gentleman - 

North, Bishop of Winchester 

Hurd, Bishop of Worcester 

Portrait of a Lady 

Duke of Gloucester 

George, Prince of Denmark 

Portraits of Foreign Princes 



THE aUUIt'l 8TAIKCA5B. 

Ceiling 

Charles I. and his Queen, as Apollo 
and Diana ; the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, as Mercury, introducing 
them to the Arts and Sciences, 
while several Genii are driving away 
Envy and Malice 



Palo tort by 



} 



804. 
805 
to 
813 
814. 
815. 
810. 



817. 

818. 
819. 
820. 
821. 
822. 
823. 
824. 
825. 
826 

to 
828 
829. 
830) 

toj 
832^ 
833. 
834. 
835. 
836. 
837. 
838. 
839* 



1 



840. 
841. 
842. 
843. 
844. 
845. 
840. 
847\ 
848 J 
849. 
850. 
851. 
852) 
toj 
855-' 



850. 



Anonymous* 

Andrea Mantegna. 

Mytens. 
Anonymous. 

Remee, after Holbein, 
Anonymous. 



JU. de Heere. 
Anonymous. 



My tens. 
Anonymous. 



Maingaud, 
Anonymous, 



Dance. 

Gainsborough. 

Anonymous. 

Kneller. 

DafU. 

Anonymous. 



Victc. 



O. Honthorst. 



r— »■;,-' -i-r» 



HAMPTON COURT. 



sin 



No. 



TitU of Picinr* 



Painted by 



90S. 
909. 

010. 
911. 
912. 
913. 
914. 
915. 
916. 
917. 
918. 

919. 
920. 
-921. 
922. 
923. 
924. 
925. 
926. 

927. 
928. 



929. 



930. 
931. 
932. 

933. 



9341 
935 J 
936l 
937/ 
9381 

939 J 



940 



40) 

43 ■> 



943 
944. 
945. 

946. 

947. 

948. 
949. 



Mademoiselle de Clermont 

Marianne, Duchess de Bourbon, \ 
daughter of the Prince de Conti . . * 

Madame Pompadour 

Cherries in a Dish 

The Holy Family 

Portrait of a Gentleman 

View in the West Indies 

Venus and Satyr 

Portrait of a Gentleman 

Italian Peasants 

Virgin and Child 

Portrait of Himself , 

An East Indian Scene 

A Dead Christ 

Portrait of Raphael 

The Judgment of Paris 

The Shepherd's Offering 

Portrait of Himself 

Nymphs and Satyrs in a Landscape . . 

Worshipping the Host 

Portrait of Himself. 

THE ANTS-ROOM. 

Rear- Admiral Sir Charles Knowles' "| 
Squadron attacking Port Louis in [ 
St. Domingo, March 8, 1784 J 

A Dock-yard 

Deptford Dock-yard 

The Royal Yacht in a Storm, with\ 
Queen Charlotte on board J 

Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Knowles' 
Action with a Spanish Squadron 
off the Havannah, in the Isle of 
Cuba, Oct. 1, 1748 

The Hull of the Sphynx, sixth rate, "» 
20 guns / 

The Hull of the Enterprise, sixth \ 
rate, 28 guns / 

The Hull of the Kingfisher, a Sloop, 1 
14 guns / 

THE QUEEN'S PRESENCE CHAMBER. 



Anonymous, 



) 



George III. reviewing the Fleet at 
Portsmouth 

Charles I. returning from Spain 

Battle- Piece, the Action of Novem-I 
ber 4, 1805 J 

Battle- Piece, Sir Robert Calder'si 
Action, July 22, 1805 J 

Battle- Piece, a British Ship engaged \ 
with three Spanish Vessels J 

The Close of the same Action 

The Destruction of a Dutch Fleet, "| I 
and the Town of Bandaris, on the 1 ' 
coast of Holland, by Admiral Sir \ 
R. Holmes, on the 29th of July, 1666 J 



Greuze. 
Daniel Nes. 
F. Lauri. 



F. Post. 

Albano. 

Titian. 

M. A. Battaglia. 

J. de Mabuse. 

Titian. 

Anonymous. 

N. Poussin, 

Anonymous. 

L. Cranach. 

T. Zuccaro. 

Giorgione. 

Poeiemberg. 

Bassano. 

Holbein. 



Anonymous. 

J. Clevely, 
R. Paton. 




D. Serres. 

H. C. Vroom. 
Pocock. 



Vandervelde. 






'X I 



HAMPTON COURT. 



xxxni 



No. 



Till* ot Picture. 



Painfd by 



0971 
9981 
9991 
1000 J 
10011 
1002J 
1003. 
1004. 
1005. 
1006. 
1007. 
1008. 



Marshall. 



The Hull of the Ambuscade, fifth \ 
rate / 

The Hull of the Intrepid, third rate . . 

The Hull of the Portland, fourth rate. . 

Sea Piece Brooking. 

View in Holland i Anonymous. 

View in Holland I 

River in Holland J S. Ruysdael. 

A Sea Piece ,D. Sevres. 

A Sea Piece \Monamy. 



-T— i 



WINDSOR CASTLE. 



xxsr 



No. 

21. 
22. 



23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 

27- 
28 
to 
33 



Title of Pietara 



Paint«4 by 



Charles I 

Portrait of a Gentleman (unknown) 



} 



34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 

47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 
61. 
52. 
53. 
64. 
55. 
66. 
57. 

58. 



59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 

67- 
68. 

69. 
70. 
71. 



queen's drawing room. 

Portrait of Henry, Duke of Gloucester, \ 

Youngest son of Charles I J 

William, third Earl of Pembroke 

Jacob Watering his Flock 

Meeting of Isaac and Rebecca 

Finding of Moses 

Landscapes with Figures 



QUEEN'S CLOSKT. 

View of an Italian Sea Port 

Henry VIII 

Landscape 

Falconer feeding a Hawk 

Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk 

James, first Duke of Hamilton 

King Edward VI 

Sea Port 

Head of a Young man in a Turban . . 

Virgin and Child 

Italian Sea Port 

Interior of a Picture Gallery 

A Holy Family 

Rocky Landscape 

Interior of a Laboratory 

An Italian Sea Port 

A Nativity 

A Head 

John Malderus, Bishop of Antwerp . . 

Portrait of a Man 

Titian and the Chancellor Franceschini 

An Infant Christ 

St. John in the Wilderness 

Erasmus — Copied by George Penx't 

of Nuremberg J 

An Italian Sea Port 

THE KING'S CLOSET. 

Emperor Charles V 

A Man's Head 

Portrait of his Wife 

Portrait of Himself. 

A Flemish Ffite 

St. Catherine of Alexandria 

A Madonna 

Interior of a Picture Gallery 

The Money Changers 

Head of St. Sebastian 

A Man with a Sword 

The Garden of Eden 

Small Head of Christ 



Vandyck. 



Lely. 

Paul Van Somer. 
Zuccarelli. 



Carlo Vari». 

Holbein. 

Claude. 

Anonymous. 

Holbein. 

Oerard Honthorst. 

Holbein (?) 

Varis. 

Rembrandt. 

Vandyck. 

Varis. 

Old Tenters. 

Sebastian del Piombo. 

Tenters. 

Old Teniers. 

Varis. 

Baroccio. 

Oerard Douw (?) 

Rubens. 

Qiacomo Bassano. 

Titian. 

C. Maratti. 

Ouercino. 

lAfteil Holbein. 

Varis. 



Sir Antonio More. 
Parmegiano. 
Van Cleve. 



Van Brueghel. 
Guido. 
Carlo Dolce. 
Erasmus Quellinus. 
Quintin Matsys. 
Guido. 
Spagnoletto. 
Jan Brueghel. 
Carlo Voice. 

c 2 



WINDSOR CASTLE. 



XXXVU 



No. 



THlo of Pic tort. ^^^^ 

Landscape 

Head of Luther (?) 

A Holy Family. " II Sileniio." .... 

A Man's Portrait 

Interior of a Grange 

View near Rome 

A Holy Family 

St. Agnes 

Interior of a Church, with the Pro- ) 

cession of the Host j 

Virgin and Child 

Interior of a Church (Companion to \ 

No. 127; J 

A Landscape, with Cattle and Figures 

A View near Rome 

A Holy Family 

The great Duke of Marlborough 

kino's drawing room, called thr 
rubxnb room. 

Portrait of Himself 

St. Martin dividing his Cloak with') 
Poor Men / 

Holy Family 

Philip II. of Spain on Horseback;! 
the Battle of St. Quintin in the > 
distance J 

Elisabeth Brandt, Rubens's First) 
Wife j 

Landscape.— Winter 

The Archduke Albert on Horseback ; "i 
Antwerp in the distance J 

Landscape. — Summer (Companion \ 
to No. 139 J 

The Family of Sir Balthazar Gerbier. . 

A Portrait, uncertain 

Don Ferdinand, the Cardinal Infant, "j 
and the Archduke Ferdinand of I 
Austria, at the Battle of Nord- f 
lingen J 

THR VESTIBULE. 

Edward III. after the Battle of Crecy 
Edward the Black Prince, after the \ 

Battle of Poictiers J 

Philippa, Wife of Edward III., at the ) 

Battle of Neville's Cross ) 

Queen Philippa, suing for the pardon "i 

of the Six Burghers of Calais .... J 
Edward III. entertaining his prison- 1 

en after the Surrender of Calais . . J 

THR THRONR ROOM. 

The first Installation of the Knights \ 

of the Garter, 1349 J 

George IV. in the Robes of the Garter 



Pai atari by 



llQ. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 

128. 
129. 

130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 



134. 
135. 

136. 
137. 



138. 

139. 
140. 

141. 

142. 
143. 
144. 



145. 
146. 

1*7- 
148. 
149. 



150. 
151. 



O. Poussin. 
Holbein (?) 
A. Caracci. 
Parmegiano. 
Teniers. 
Claude. 
Anonymous. 
Domenichino. 

Peter Neefs. 

Carlo Maratti. 

Peter Neefs. 

Berghem. 
Claude. 
Anonymous. 
Kneller. 



Rubens. 



Vandyck. 
Rubens. 



West. 



WINDSOR CASTLE. 



xxxix 



No. 


Title of Pictar*. 


Painted by 




qubbn's presence chamber. 




202. 
203. 
204. 


Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick .... 
Princess Dorothea of Brunswick .... 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, \ 


Anonymous. 


P. Mignard. 




qubbn's audiencb chamber. 




205. 
206. 

207. 


Mary Queen of Scots 

Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange, 1 ] 
Grandfather of William III. of V 

William, Prince of Orange, his Son . . 


Anonymous. 
Gerard Honthorst. 






ON THB STAIRCASE. 




208. 




Lawrence. 



GROSVENOR HOUSE. 



xli 



Ho. 



^ Title of Picuro . 

The Holy Family 

The Meeting of David and Abigail .... 

St. Agnes 

Landscape with Figures 

The Marriage of St. Catherine 

Head of a Madonna 

The Tribute Money 

Landscape, with Figures 

The Virgin and Child, with St. Francis 

Morning ; a Landscape 

The Marriage of St. Catherine 

David and Bathsheba 

The Circumcision 

Portrait of Himself. 

Areas and Calisto 

Portrait of Countess Mattei 

The Israelites returning thanks fori 

Water in the Desert J 

The Virgin with the Infant Christ \ 

Sleeping J 

Boys at Play 

The Marriage Feast 

The Virgin with the Infant Christ, St. \ 

James, and other Saints J 

The Virgin and Child, with St. John. . 

Landscape, with Figures 

Holy Family 

The Shepherd's Offering 

The Repose 

A Landscape, with the Repose 

The Tent of Darius 

St. John preaching in the Wilderness 

St. John in the Desert 

The Repose, with Angels 

The Conversion of St. Paul 

Infant Christ Sleeping and St. John . . 

The Shepherd's Offering 

The Virgin, with the Infant Steeping i 

and St. John J 

The Holy Family, with Angels 

St. Luke Painting the Virgin 

The Entombment of Christ 

A Boar Hunt 

The Israelites worshipping the") 

Golden Calf J 

The Meeting of Abraham and Mel- \ 

chisedek J 

Landscape, with Story of Jupiter and ] 

Antiope, and View of the Town and > 

Castle of Cadore J 

Christ's Sermon on the Mount 

Fortune 

Landscape : Evening 

The Israelites Gathering the Manna.. . 

St. Bruno 

Landscape : Morning (Companion to \ 

64) i 

The Evangelists 

The Meeting of Jacob and Laban 



Painted by 



SO. 
SI. 
32. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
S6. 

27- 

26. 

39. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
30. 

37. 

38. 
39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 

45. 

46. 

47- 
48. 

49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 

65. 
56. 

57- 

58. 
59. 

60. 

61. 



62. 

63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 

68. 
69. 



L. da Vinci. 
Domenichino. 

G. Poussin. 
Pietro Perugino. 
Reynolds. 
Titian. 
Claude. 
L. Caraeci. 
Claude. 
Parmegiano. 
C. Maratti. 
G. Bellini. 
Velasquez. 
N. Poussin. 
A. del Sarto. 

N. Poussin, 

Guido. 

N. Poussin. 
P. Veronese. 

Giovanni Bellini* 

Raphael. 

G. Poussin. 

Bartolomeo. 

Guido Reni. 

Barroccio. 

Claude. 

Lebrun. 

Guido. 

Raphael. 



Rubens. 
Murillo. 
Bassano. 

Raphael. 

Guido. 
Raphael. 
Baroccio. 
Snyders* 

Claude. 
Rubens. 

Titian. 

Claude. 
Guido Reni. 
Claude. 
Rubens. 
Andrea Sacchi. 

Claude. 

Rubens. 
Murillo* 



GROSVENOR HOUSE. 



xliii 



No. 



Titlt oi Picture. 



Painted by 



116. 

"7. 
118. 
llQ. 

180. 

121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 



126. 

127. 
128. 
129. 

130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
13Q. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 



A Farm Yard, with Cattle 

Portrait of Berghem's Wife 

A Man with a Hawk 

An Italian Scene, with Figures 

Landscape, with Fishermen { 

H0I7 Family 

Virgin and St Elizabeth 

Interior of a Chamber 

Portrait of Berghem 

Portrait of a Lady 

1 

DINING ROOM. 



A Madonna < 

Diogenes 

Macbeth and the Witches 

A Sea Port on the Mediterranean, 

with Shipping and Figures 

A Flower Piece 

Joseph's Dream 

Landscape , 

St. Veronica 

Portrait of Himself 

The Vision of St. Jerome 

The Wise Men's Offering 

The Marys at the Tomb 

Magdalen, with Angels 

Landscape 

Head of St. John 

Virgin and Child 

Portrait of the Prince of Asturias. . . . 
A Head of Christ 



} 



A. Vandervelde. 
Rembrandt. 



and 



he Nain. 
Rembrandt 
Tenters. 
C. Vanderwerf. 
Rembrandt. 
Gerhard Douw. 
Rembrandt. 



Ouercino. 

Spagnoletto. 

Zuccaretli. 

Vernet. 

Sfignon. 
Mengs. 
Claude. 
Morales. 
Salvator Rosa. 
Parmegiano. 
Rubens. 
S. Rosa. 
Schedoni. 
Horizonte. 
A. del Sarto. 
I Tintoretto. 
Velasquez. 
I A. del Sarto. 



WILTON HOUSE. 



XlT 



No. 



TitU of Pictar*. 



Paintorl by 



28. 
29- 



30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

37- 
38. 

39- 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 

47- 
48. 

49. 
50. 
61. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 

59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
6 7 . 
68. 
69- 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 



75. 
76. 
77- 
78. 
79. 
80. 



De Witt 

A Sea View 

THB CORNKK ROOM. 

Prince Rupert 

A Flemish Subject 

Interior of a Seraglio 

Holy Family 

Dead Christ, with Angels 

Virgin and Christ 

Christ in the Temple 

Virgin and Child 

Boy taking Physic 

Interior of the Dusseldorf Gallery .... 

Bacchus and Ariadne 

A Madonna 

Virgin and Christ 

Departure of the Prodigal Son 

A Landscape 

A Holy Family 

Money Changers 

Young Woman and Dog 

Ruins and Figures 

Women bringing Children to Christ . . 

Virgin teaching Christ to read 

Philip Earl of Pembroke 

Holy Family 

Mars and Venus 

A Landscape 

The Nativity 

Dead Christ 

Infant Christ in the Manger 

The Assumption 

A Magdalen 

Narcissus 

A Holy Family 

The Marriage of St. Catherine 

Judith 

A Magdalen 

Our Saviour and Joseph 

Head of Himself 

Judge More (Father of Sir Thos. More) 

A Madonna 

Christ taken from the Cross 

Market People 

A Holy Family 

Salutation of the Virgin 

Christ bearing the Cross 

The Assumption 

THB NBXT APABTMBNT. 

Ceres 

Interior of a Church 

A Madonna 

Harmony between Poetry and Painting 

Edward VI 

Rape of Deranina 



Gaspard Netscher. 
Vernet. 



Vandyck* 

Brankenburg. 

Otto Venius. 

A. del Sarto. 

Buffalmacco. 

Raphael. 

Salviati. 

Albano. 

Bombaccio. 

Old Franks. 

F. Mola. 

Carlo Maratti. 

Baroccio. 

Wouvermans. 

Rubens. 

Parmegiano. 

Dom. Fetti. 

Correggio. 

Paulo Panini. 

Huens. 

Ouercino. 

Vandyck. 

Caracci. 

Vanderwerf. 

Claude. 

Rubens. 

Michael Angelo. 

Vandyck. 

Raphael. 

Titian. 

N. Poussin. 

Francesco Penni. 

Sophonisba Angosciola. 

Andrea del Martegna. 

Domenichino. 

Canciagi, 

Mieris. 

Holbein. 

Carlo Dolce. 

Figino. 

Giuseppe Cresci. 

Schedoni. 

Daume. 

A. del Sarto. 

Rubens. 



Parmegiano. 
Stenwick. 
Sassu Ferrato. 
Romanelli. 
Holbein. 
P. Cresci. 



:Xl 



WILTON HOUSE. 



XlTil 



N». 



TitU of PJctnr*. 

King Charles I. and hi* Queen 

William, Earl of Pembroke 

The first Wife of the second Earl\ 

Philip / 

Three Children of Charles t 

Duchess of Richmond, and Mrs. 1 

Gibson the Dwarf / 

Duke of Richmond 

Countess of Castle- Haven 

Philip, Earl of Pembroke 



hiBttd bf 



120. 
121. 
193. 

1S3. 
134. 

135. 
130. 
137. 



Vandyck. 



STOURHEAD. 



xlix 



No. 



Titl« of Pic w. 

Mill, near Couren, N. Wales 

The Broken Pitcher 

The Bird's Neat 

A Colour-grinder's Shop 

Hones in a Stable 

The Cottage Door 

Scab, an old Shooting Pony, andi 

Spaniels J 

Eton, by Moonlight 

MUSIC BOOM. 

Landscape—Diana and Actseon .... < 

A Girl talking with her Fingers " The \ 
Dumb Alphabet " / 

Girl and dead Pheasant 

Girl and Dore 

A Child holding a Goldfinch 

A Scene in the E. Indies 

Peasant Girl and Lamb in a Storm 

Anne, Daughter of H. Hoare 

Henry Hoare 

The Car of Cuthillin (Ossian) 

A Stable; 

Cattle 

The Tomb of Caius Cestius at Rome. . 

Interior of the Church of St. Peter at 1 
Rome / 

A Sketch for a Ceiling at Venice. . 

The Madonna dell' Sedia { 

Our Saviour healing the Blind 

Indian Costume 

Head of a Child 

Beatrice Cenci 

The St. Peter Martyr (After Titian) . . 

Peasant Children 

Boy and Girl and Owl 

Land and Sea Storm (water-colours). . 

A Landscape 

Landscapes 

Rocks and Water 

A Landscape 

A Landscape, on Paper 

DINING ROOM. 

Family Portraits 

Boys and Sheep (After Rubens) . 
Nymphs 



PaiaMd by 



SO. 

ai. 

32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

27. 



29- 

80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
34. 
35. 
30. 

37. 
38. 
80. 
40. 
41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47- 
48. 

40. 

50. 

61 

52 

67. 

541 

55 J 

56. 

57. 
58. 



69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65) 

to> 

67) 



} 



A. W. Callcott. 
Witherington. 

Bone. 
Pond. 
Collins. 

if. Cooper, 

Hofiand. 



The Landscape by Call- 
cott, the Figures by 
W. Owen. 

Northcote. 

H. Thompson. 

J. Rising. 

S. Woodforde. 

T. DanieU. 

S. Woodforde. 

Owen. 

Reynolds. 

A. Cooper. 

Morland. 

Cuyp. 

Pietro Bianchi. 

P. Panini. 

P. Veronese. 

Prince Hoare, after 

Raphael. 
Sebastian Ricci. 
T. DanieU. 
Holbein. 
[After] Ouido. 
F. Mola. 
Gainsborough. 
W. Hilton. 

F. Nicholson. 

Lucatelli. 

Horixonte. 

Pietro da Corton*. 
Anonymous. 

G. Poussin (?) 



Coates. 



W. Hoare. 
A. Kauffman. 
Coates. 
W. Hoare. 



STOURHEAD. 



li 



N*. 



Till* of Picture 



Paiafd by 



103. 

104) 
to* 

us) 



113. 

1141 

1151 

116. 

117. 

118. 
llfl. 

ISO. 



131. 
1S3. 

133. 
184. 
135. 
1301 

1373 

1381 

129 J 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

1391 
1403 
1411 
143 J 



143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
160. 
151. 
152. 



TH1 LIBRARY. 



} 



Portrait of Pietro Landi, Doge of 
Venice 

Views in Venice, each representing i 
some Annual Festival / 



Til CABINBT ROOM. 



Peasants and Colliers. 
Landscapes 



View of Florence 

Sea- Port 

Landscape — Moonlight 

The Lake of Nemi, with the Story of "i 

Diana and her Nymphs J 

The Lake of Averno, with the Story \ 

of JEneas and the Sybil, from a V 

Sketch by Sir R. C. Hoare J 

View of Naples 

A Storm with the Story of Jonah and \ 

the Whale (After N. Poussin) .. . . J 

A Landscape 

A Landscape 

A Landscape 

Landscapes (After Claude) 



landscapes 

A Landscape , 

A Landscape , 

•Moonlight, with Figures 

A Landscape 

Amphitheatre at Rome . 
Interior of a Church . . . 
Diana and her Nymphs . 

A Friar praying 

Rocks and water 

Landscapes 



Views in Venice 



▲NTS- ROOM TO FICTURB GALLRRT. 

Card Players and Fortune Teller 

The Servant Maid denying St. Peter. . 

View of St. Mark's Place 

A Battle- Piece 

The Daughter of Uerodias 

Study 

Boy holding a Greyhound 

A Cardinal 

A Holy Family 

The Marriage in Cana (After P. 
Veronese) 



} 



Anonymous. 
Canaietti. 



Gainsborough, 

Momper, 

Marlow. 
Vemet. 



Wilson. 



Turnet. 

Marlow. 

Taverner. 

Claude. 
N. Poussin. 
Claude. 

Lucatelli. 

Bout and Baudoin. 

D. Tenters. 

Wilson. 

Rembrandt. 

C. W. Bamfylde. 

Oasparo d'Occhiali. 

H. V. Stein. 

Zuecarelli. 

F. Molu. 

Rosa di Tivoli. 

Bartolomeo. 



Canaietti, 



Caravaggio. 



Canaietti. 
Borgognone. 
Carlo Dolce. 
P. Veronese. 
Anonymous. 
Domenichino. 
Palma, Oiovane. 

Sebastian Ricci. 

a 2 



8T0URHBAD. 



liii 



No. 



Till* of Fictwa. 



Painud bj 



194. 
195. 
190. 

197. 



198. 
199. 

200. 
301. 
302. 



203. 
204. 
246. 
200. 
207. 
208. 
209. 



210. 
211. 
213. 
213. 
214. 



21S. 
216. 
217. 

218. 
219. 
230. 



221. 
222. 

223. 
224) 
235 J 



236. 
227. 
328 V 
329J 
230. 



The Annunciation 

A Holy Family (on rellum) 

The Marriage in Cana (a Sketch on 

paper) 

A Holy Family 



East, or Window Side, 

A Madonna and Angels 

A Classical Subject 

A Group from Poussin's Rape of the \ 
Sabines / 

(In the Middle Compartment) Dis- ) 
tress by Sea j 

(In the Middle Compartment) Dis- 
tress by Land 

HALL. 



} 



A Painting, subject not named 

Interior of the Pantheon at Stourhead 

St. Peter 

Old Parr 

A Mill, near Llangollen 

Portrait of R. Fenton, Esq 

Portrait of Mr. W. Cunnington 

STAIRCASE. 



South-Side. 

Lake of Bracciano, near Rome 

View in Flanders 

View at Tivoli 

Landscape 

Landscape 

West-Side. 



Landscape 

Storm at Sea. 

Lake of Albano with View of the! 

Campagna / 

Landscape, with Porcupine Hunting . . 

Landscape 

Castle 01 St. Angelo, at Rome 

North-Side. 



The Convent of St. Cosimato 

Bay and City of Naples, with a Re- 
gatta 

Ruins 



} 



Landscapes 



East- Side. 



Landscape 

A Storm at Sea 

Landscapes . . . 

Landscape 



Albano. 
L. da Vinci. 

P. Veronese* 

Schedoni. 

[After] A. del Sarto. 
La Qreni. 

S. Woodforde. 
H. Thompson* 



Leandro Bassano. 

Woodforde. 

[After] Outdo. 

Anonymous. 

Cailcott. 

Woodforde. 



Moore. 

D. Teniers. 

Horizonte. 

Momper. 

W. C. Bampfylde. 



Wotton. 
Vernet. 

Qregorio Fidanxa. 

Anonymous. 
Domenichino (?) 
Salvator Rosa. 



Carlo Labruztsi. 
Pietro Antoniani. 
Anonymous. 
Wotton. 

W. C. Bampfylde. 

Lucatelli. 
Wotton. 



fc 



j, '■:>■■'/ "-.-■."-: ■ 



v ; 



STOURHEAD. 

Title of Pictaro. 

The Three Fates 

East-Side. 

A Subject from the Incendio di Borgo 

Another from the Heliodorus 

Subjects from the Dispute of the Sa- \ 

crament J 

Night 

Night 

Morning 

The Angel delivering St. Peter from \ 

Prison J 

Mount Parnassus 

Sapplio 

Danae 

South- Side. 

Group of Heads 

Charity 

Th«re are also in the same apart man t several His- 
torical denims in Bistre, by Rysbach, and sob* 
Landscapes by Philip Hackeet and others. 



It 



Nt. 



Painted by 



266. 



267- 
368. 
2691 
270 J 

271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 

275. 
276. 
377- 



278. 
379. 



[After] Michael Angeto. 



[After] Raphael. 



Quercino. 
A. Caracci. 

Raphael. 



Titian. 



Parmegiano. 
A. del Sarto. 



LONGFORD CASTLE. 



lni 



No. 



Till* of Picture. 



PkinMdby 



14. 
15. 
16. 

17- 
18. 

19- 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

«r. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



38. 
109. 

30. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
94. 
76. 
95. 
80. 



44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

60. 
£1. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
66. 
66. 

67. 



LONG PASLOUR. 



Portrait 

Landscape , 

Landscape (Shooting Figures). 

Landscape 

Strolling Fortune-tellers 

Landscape. 

Portrait of Himself 

Stable with Travellers 

Harbour, with Shipping 

Sea Piece 

Portrait 

Dutch Boors at Play 

Jacob, Earl of Radnor 

Portrait 

Cupids Harvesting 

Landscape (Moonlight) 

Landscape 

Portrait of Himself 

Sea Storm 

Landscape 

Portrait of a Female 

Landscape 

Portrait of Mr. KingsmiU . . . 
Landscape (Tivoli) 



DBA WING KOOM. 

Portrait of Prince of Orange. , 

Portrait of Rembrandt (small) 

Portrait of a Countess of Winchelsea. , 

Portrait of Sir Anthony Denny , 

Martinius Rychart , 

Portrait of a Lady , 

Philip, Landgrave of Hesse , 

Female holding a Pear 

Erasmus 

Carlo Dolce holding his own Portrait. . 
Egidiua 

CHAPIL. 



Grand Altar Piece 

Door to Altar Piece 

Door to Altar Piece 

Virgin and Child 

Christ and the Woman of Samaria 

The Resurrection 

Wise Men's Offering 

Salutation 

St. C ecilia , 

Ecce Homo 

Holy Family 

Virgin, Child, and St. John 

Descent from the Cross 

Joseph's Flight into Egypt 



MireveldU 

Momper. 

Old Tenders, 

Ferg. 

Linglebach. 

Ferg. 

Rembrandt. 

Wouvermans. 

Salvator Rosa, 

Vandervelde. 

Rubens. 

D. Tenters. 

Sir J. Reynolds. 

Dobson. 

Rubens. 

Ruysdael. 

Holbein. 

Old D. Tenters. 

Cuyp. 

Wynants. 

Cornelius Janssen. 

G. Poussin. 

C. Janssen. 

G. Poussin. 



Mvreveldt. 

B. Biscar. 

Zuccaro. 

Holbein. 

Vandyck, 

Zuccaro. 

Mireveldt. 

B. Biscar. 

Holbein. 

Carlo Dolce. 

Holbein. 



Albert Durer. 



Parmegiano. 
Costangi. 
Sebastian Ricci. 
A. Durer. 



C. Maratti. 
Costangi. 
C. Maratti. 
Garafolo. 
Rothenhamer. 
J. Brueghel. 



LONGFORD CASTLE. 



lis 



No. 



112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 

116. 

117. 



118. 
110- 

190. 



191. 
199. 



193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
1*7. 



198. 

12j). 
130. 
131. 

133. 
133. 

134. 

135. 



136. 
137. 
138. 
130. 

140. 

141. 
145. 
146. 

147- 



TU1« of Pietw. ^^ 

A Cardinal. 

Thomas, Duke of Norfolk 

TobiM anointing Tobit'a Eye 

Virgin and Child 

Queen Elisabeth 

Queen Mary 

6ALLI1T. 

Magdalen 

Nathan pointing to David " Thou art \ 
the Man" J 

Sun Rising on the Bay of Naples, "J 
the Allegorical Morning of the Bo- V 
man Empire J 

The Escurial (Landscape) 

The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian by"| 
command of the Emperor Diocle- > 
sian J 

Worship of The Golden Calf 

Venus disarming Cupid 

Passage of the Red Sea 

Jupiter and Europe 

Two full-length Figures^ with table"] 
covered with all sorts of instru- I 
menta*— Subject and the Portraits f 
unknown J 

Sun setting — with Roman Ruins— *j 
The Allegorical Evening of the Ro- > 
man Empire J 

Christ crowned with thorns 

The Salutation.... 

Adrian Pulidoporeja (Spanish Ado 
miral) / 

Joseph's Dream 

Portrait, full-length, with Hand rest- \ 
ing on a Helmet, name unknown. . / 

Rubens on a Horse given him by\ 
Vandyck / 

Gaston, Duke of Orleans 

GRKKtt V1LVBT ROOM. 

Portrait of a Female 

The Painter's Boy 

The Due de Valentinois 

Virgin and Child, St. John and two"i 

other Figures / 

Portrait (said to be, but very doubt- "l 

ful) of Martin Luther / 

Virgin, Child, and St. John 

Titian's Mistress 

Portrait of a Sculptor with his right "i 

hand on a Bust / 

Portrait of Juan di Parigi (his Moorish \ 

Slave) / 

f Of thia admirable work, tha ttory rant, that it waa 
tb« Pictan teat to Philip IV. ot Spain to show him 
• What Valaaqaai coald do."] 



Paiatad by 



c. 

Holbein. 

Spagnoletto. 

Mabuse. 

Zuccaro. 

NeUcher. 



Ouido. 
Rembrandt. 

Claude Lorraine. 

Ruben*. 

Michael Angelo and 
Sebastian del Piombo. 

N. Poussin. 
Correggio. 
N. Poustin. 
Ouido. 

Holbein. 

Claude Lorraine. 

Carlo Dolce. 
Francesco Penni. 

Velasqueu. 

Pietro da Cortona, 

Tistan. 



Vandyck. 



Raphael. 

Rubens. 

Titian. 

A. del Sarto. 

Holbein. 

L. Caracci. 
Oiorgione. 

Titian. 
Velasquez. 



LONGFORD CASTLE. 



lxi 



No. 



196. 
196. 
197. 

198. 
199. 

200. 
901. 

SOS. 

SOS. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
S08. 



TltU of Pictow. ^^^^ 

Jacob, Sod of Sir W. Bouverie . . 1706. 

Sir Edward Bourerie, Knt 1688. 

Sir Christopher, Son of Sir William 1 

Bouverie 1706. / 

Ann Forterge, Wife of Sir Edward \ 

Bouverie 1608. J 

William, Son of Sir W. Bourerie 1705. 
Jane, Daughter of Sir W. Bourerie 1 707. 
Jacob des Boureries, Son of Sir Ed- "l 

ward, first Proprietor of Folkestone / 
Gabriel dea Boureries, Bishop of"i 

Angers 1572. / 

Edward, Son of Sir W. Bourerie 1703. 

Lady Pleydell 1720. 

Anne. Countess of Radnor 1786. 

Honourable P. Pusey 1777 

William, Visct. Folkestone 

Honourable Mis. Grant 1749. 



Paiaud by 



Kneller. 
Anonymous. 

Kneller. 

Anonymou*. 
Kneller. 



Anonymou*. 



Kneller. 

Dahl. 

Sir Joshua Reynold*. 

Kauffman. 

Mad. Le Brun. 

Hudson. 



BURLEIGH HOUSE. 
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Tula of PicUf. 

Virgin and Dead Christ 

Small Landscape 

Joseph and Mary 

Head of the Virgin 

Shepherd and Cattle 

Mary, Jesus, and John the Baptist 

Christ supported in the Clouds 

Virgin, Jesus, and St. John 

Jacob's Dream 

Passage of the Red Sea. 

Mary and Jesus 

A Magdalen 

Another 

Landscape 

St. Peter 

Martyrdom of St. Catherine 

The Nativity 

Flemish Heads 

Flemish Heads 

Monkeys in Capuchin Habits 

Martyrdom of the Saints 

Jesus and his Mother 

Adoration of the Shepherds 

Two Boys 

Landscape and Figures 

Martyrdom of St. Andrew 

Scourging of Christ 

Descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost .... 
Adoration of the Wise Men 

TBI CHAPKL. 

Christ and Zebedee's Wife 

Solomon's Idolatry 

Christ and Mary Magdalen 

Saul and the Witch of Endor 

Adoration of the Shepherds , . 

Jephtha's Vow 

Finding of Moses 

THK B1LLIABD ROOM. 

Anne, Countess of Exeter 

John, Fifth Earl of Exeter 

Elizabeth, Countess of Exeter (Second wife \ 

of the Sixth Earl) J 

Honourable Edward Cecil (Fourth Son of \ 

the Fifth Earl of Exeter) J 

Lady Elizabeth Aislabie (Daughter of the \ 

Fifth Earl of Exeter) J 

Brownlow, Ninth Earl of Exeter 

Letitia, Countess of Exeter (wife of the*) 

Ninth Earl) a copy by J 

William, Third Duke of Devonshire 

Rachael, his Duchess 

Brownlow, Ninth Earl of Exeter 

Hannah Sophia, his Countess 

Honourable William Cecil, (brother to the \ 

Sixth Earl of Exeter) J 



Painted by 



R. Van Reni. 

[After] Paul Bril. 

F. Baroccio. 

Guido. 

Bassano. 

C. Maratti. 

Rubens. 

Surcelo Ferrara, 

Cigoli. 

Agnolo Bronxino. 

Guide. 

Poelemberg. 

C. Maratti. 

F. Bolognese. 

Guide. 

Giulio Romano, 

John de Lis, of Breda, 

Anonymous. 



Teniers. 

F. Tremsani. 



Sebastian Ricci. 
Lorenzo Credi. 
Verdixxotto. 
F Tremsani. 



Carlo Le Brun. 
J. de Lis, 



P. Veronese. 

Carlo Lotii 

Liberi. 

C. Loti. 

Liberi. 

Luea Giordano. 

Carlo Loti. 



Kneller. 



Anonymous. 



Hudson. 

Powell. 

Anonymous. 



Richardson. 
Mrs. Varelts. 

Anonymous. 



St 
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Title of Pirtara. 



Piintwl by 



Adoration of the Shepherd* , 
Marriage of Boas and Ruth. 

Three Element* 

Mary and Je*u* 

Man'* Head , 

Landscape 

Fruit- Piece 

Virgin and Child , 



BLACK BBD-CHAMBBB. 

Christ giving the Key* to St. Peter 

Charles XII. of Sweden 

Venus and Cupid 

Erminia discovering herself to the Shepherds 

Architectural Piece 

Countess of Desmond (the Celebrated Lady i 

who died in 1612, aged 145) J 

Latona and the Countrymen 

Isabella Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip \ 

II. of Spain I 

Lady's Head, unknown 

The Painter's Head 

JEthra and Theseus 

Ariadne abandoned by Theseus 

WEST DBBSSING-BOOM. 

Woman Taken in Adultery 

Jupiter and Antiope 

Lady Pembroke 

Rocks between Naples and Puzzuoli 

Carthusian Friar 

Doris wounded by Silvio 

Landscape 

St. Jerome 

Satyr 

Holy Family 

Landscape 

JEsop's Fable 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex 

Lady Sophia Ann Cecil, Daughter of Thomas \ 

First Earl of Exeter / 

David and Bathsheba. 

Death of Adonis 

Sketch of the Altar at Perugia 

Virgin appearing to St. Bruno 

Nymphs adoring the statue of Pan 

St. Jerome 

Countess Matilda on Horseback 

NOBTH-WSBT DBBSSING-BOOM. 

Neapolitan Girl 

Beggars Regaling 

Landscape, with Venus and Adonis 

Landscape 

Domenichino's Mistress ' 

Jupiter painting, with Mercury and Diana "i 
attending / 



Tempesta. 

• rerrx. 
F. Albano. 
Albert Durer, 
Rembrandt. 
Domenichino. 
C. de Heetn 
Sasso Ferrato. 



Palma Vecchio. 

Anonymous. 

Michael Angelo. 

Lauri. 

Old Franck. 

Rembrandt. 

lAfter] Elsheimer. 

Chr. Masaini. 

Anonymous. 
Van Eyck. 
Ang. Kauffman. 
A. SiUa. 



L. Giordano, 

S. Ricci. 

Ashfield. 

Minderhout. 

A. Caracci. 

G. Chiari. 

Elsheimer. 

r After] Van Balen. 

Saloator Rosa. 

D. Monna. 

Hendrick Van Lant. 

Castiglione. 

M. Gerard. 

Janssen. 

L. Giordano. 
F. Baroccio. 



Van Eyck. 
Domenichino. 
Passeri. 
Cimabue. 



Peters. 

Murillo. 

Claude. 

Gio. Bolognese. 

Domenichino. 

Mola. 
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TitU of Picture- 

Another 

Head of Martin Luther 

Landscape 

Flower-Piece 

Another 

Yin 

Cock's righting.' .' .' .' '.'.'. .'.' J .*...'.... .' 

Landscape 

Air 

Death of Eloisa 

Dead Game 

PUBFLB V1LV1T BID-BOOM. 

Susannah and the Elders 

Lady Ann Cecil, Wife of Tenth Earl of} 

Northumberland / 

Lady Warwick 

WBST DBBSSIMG-BOOM. 

Reconciliation of Peter and Paul 

8usannah and the Elders 

Vision of St. Frances (on slate) 

Virgin and C hild 

Holy Family 

Victory introducing the Doge Simon Memmo 

Marriage of St. Catherine 

A Head 

Shepherd, Dog, and Sheep 

William Tell 

Joseph and Potiphar's Wife 

A Battle Piece 

Another 

Fame decorating Shakespere's Tomb 

Sterne's Maria 

Landscape, with Battle 

Another 

Head of David 

Sketch 

Men playing at Dice 

Ixion embracing the false Juno 

Ledaand the Swan 

Rinaldo and Armida 

Flight into Egypt 

Jupiter and Semele 

Jupiter and Danae 

Journey to Emmaus 

St. Hubert 

Adoration of the Shepherds 

HALL BBD DBB8BING-BOOM, OB PIBtT 
OBOBGB BOOM. 

(The Ceiling represents the following My- "4 

thological and other Subjects / 

The Four Seasons. 
The Four Elements. 
Hercules slaying the Lion. 



Painfd by 



M. Ang. Catnpidoglio. 
Kranack. 
Tempesta. 
Baptist. 

Brueghel. 

David Konmck. 

Ruysdael. 

Brueghel. 

Kaufman. 

Vandermm. 



Caravaggio. 

Vandyek. 

Ashfidd. 



O. Honthorst. 

Lely. 

Veronese. 

G. B. CastigUone. 

[After] Raphael. 

P. Farinato. 

Ang. Kauffman* 

Anonymous. 

Teniers. 

Rembrandt. 

V. CasteUi. 

Castiglione. 



Kauffman. 



H. Carre. 
N. Berghem. 
Ouercino. 
L. Caracci. 
Mignard. 
C. Maratti. 



Domenichino. 
Zucearo. 
C. Maratti. 



Poelemberg. 

Durer. 

C. Apoltoniu*. 



Verrio. 



e 2 
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Title of Pictnw. 

Prudence Resitting Love 

Burleigh House (1700.) 

Worthorpe House (1700.) 

THE GRBAT DRAWING-BOOM, OB THIBD 
OBORGB BOOM. 

(The Ceiling) 

Landscape 

Venus, Cupid, Ceres, and Bacchus 

Noble Venetian 

•'I know not the Man" 

Resurrection of Lazarus 

Rebecca at the Well 

The Salutation 

Winter 

Christ bearing the Cross 

Wise Men's Offering 

Flower- Piece 

Head of Joseph, a sketch 

Battle Piece 

Head of the Virgin 

Pope Gregory the Great 

A Head 

Battle Piece 

A Head 

Flower Piece 

St. Bruno's Vision 

Christ in the Garden 

A Lady 

Judith with the Head of Holofernes 

Adoration of the Shepherds 

Ascension of the Virgin 

Our Saviour crowned with Thorns 

Portrait of a Spaniard 

Sleeping Venus 

Landscape 

FOURTH GKORGB BOOM. 

(The Ceiling represents the Nuptial Feast of \ 
Jupiter and Juno.) J 

Virgin and Child 

Landscape 

St. Matthew 

St. Augustin 

Christ's Charge to Peter 

Holy Family 

Boys Dancing 

Prodigal's Return 

Envy plucking the Wings of Youth 

St. James 

St. Peter 

Holy Family 

Gathering Manna in the Wilderness 

Jacob Receiving Joseph's bloody Coat 

Francisco Baglione, Confessor to thei 
House of Parma / 

Joseph of Arimathea 



Painted by 



Kauffman* 
Anonymous. 



Verrio. 

L de Lestri. 

D. Rutter. 

Sophonisba Angosciola. 

Caravaggio. 

Geminiani. 

Veronese. 

Franceschmi. 

Mola. 

Carlo Maratti. 

Oeminiani. 

Riccio. 

Raphael, 

Anonymous* 

Raphael. 

A. Sacchi. 

Outdo. 

Anonymous, 

Quido. 

Riccio. 

Mola. 

Maratti. 

Janssen. 

Eliz. Sirani. 

Floris. 

Poussin. 

Trevisani. 

Vandyck. 

D. Rutter. 

Salvator Rosa. 



Verrio. 

L. da Vinci. 

Claude. 

Quido. 

Veronese. 

Giov. Bellini. 

A. del Sarto. 

Parmegiano. 

Bassano. 

Palma Vecchio. 

Spagnoletto. 

Domenichino. 

Palma Vecchio. 

Bassano. 

Guercino. 



Schedone. 
Guercino. 



I'S_ 
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Till* of Picture 



Piinttd by 



MABBLB HALL. 

Frances, Wife of John, Fourth Earl of\ 
Exeter J 

Pluto, Orpheus, and Eurydice 

John, Sixth Earl of Exeter 

John, Fifth Earl of Exeter 

Anne, his Wife 

John, Sixth Earl of Exeter, Hon. Charles') 
Cecil, his brother, and Lady Elizabeth V 
his Sister J 

John, Fifth Earl of Exeter ; his brother Da- \ 
vid and his Sister Frances. J 

William, Duke of Devonshire 

William Cecil, Lord Ross of Holderness .... 

Lady Elizabeth Chaplin (Sister of the Ninth \ 
Earl of Exeter) J 

Henry, First Marquess of Exeter 

A Duke of Tuscany, about (1000) 

Sea- Piece (1795) 

Child and Dolphin 

Flower Piece I 

Another 

Dr. Willis, Physician to Geo. III. (in crayons) 

Mrs. HoDchcome (in crayons) 

Mademoiselle, de la Valliere 

Captain Pierrepoint 

RID DRAWING-BOOM. 

Holy Family 

Jupiter and Europa , 

Marcus Curtius 

Catherine I. of Russia (a miniature) 

Diana and Actfeon 

Death of Seneca 

BLUB DRAWING-BOOM. 

A Magdalen 

Virgin, Child, and St. John 

Another 

Holy Family (a sketch) 

The Good Samaritan 

Virgin and Child 

The Samaritan Woman. 

Holy Family 

A Magdalen 

Rebecca at the Well 

NoH me tangere 

Entombing our Saviour 

Death of Joseph 

Virgin, Child, and St. Catherine 

Adoration of the Shepherds 

Virgin and Dead Christ. 

Marriage of St. Catherine 

Sybil 

Adam and Eve lamenting over Abel 



G. B. Medina. 

Oenuari. 
Witting. 
Anonymous. 



D'Agar. 



Anonymous. 

Hudson, 

Shee. 

Anonymous. 
W. Anderson* 
Patoun. 
Anonymous. 



Russet. 



Anonymous. 
Shee. 



Bt Gennari. 
Luca Giordano. 



Anonymous. 
L. Giordano. 



C. Maratti. 

L. Caracoi.. 

F. Franeia. 

Parmegiano. 

Bassano. 

Titian. 

Qiulio Romano. 

P. GMrlandajo. 

Farinelli. 

A. Caraeci. 

L. Maratti. 

Tintoretto. 
C. Cignani. 

Palma Vecchio. 

Cignani. 

C. Maratti. 

Schiaoone. 

Guido. 

C. Maratti. 
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Titl* of Pictnra ■ 

Venus Rising from the Sea 

Venus and Adonis 

Apollo flaying Marsyas 

Mary, Queen of England 

Martyrdom of St. Lawrence 

Roman Ruins 

Landscape and Figures 

Cat and dead Game 

St. Sebastian 

Lord Treasurer Burleigh 

A Lady's Head 

Pigeons 

Landscape and Figures 

Landscape 

Martyrdom of St. Stephen 

Head of Charles IX. of France (on board) . . 

Dead Christ and the Three Marys 

A Head 

Dead Christ, Virgin, and Angel 

Lord Treasurer Burleigh's Mother 

NOBTH GLASS CASK, OB CABIN IT. 

Landscape 

Wise Men's Offering 

Landscape 

Charles II 

Hon. Charles Cavendish (Second Son of -i 

Second Earl of Devonshire) '. . S 

A Lady 

David Cecil, Son of Fourth Earl of Exeter . . 

Justius Lipsius 

Thomas Chambers, Esq 

Sir R. Cecil, Knt 

Sir Isaac Newton 

Virgin and St. John (Enamel) 

Diana and Actnon 

Sybilla Persica 

Venus <[ 

Virgin, Christ, and St. John (enamel)j 

Leetitia, Countess of Exeter 

Virgin, Christ, and St. John (on a blood \ 

atone) J 

The Hon. Robert Boyle 

Lady Eliz. Essex. 

A Head 

Brownlow, Eighth Earl of Exeter 

Oliver Cromwell 

Hannah Sophia, Countess of Exeter 

Brownlow, Ninth Earl of Exeter 

Lord Exeter 

Titian 

Guido 

Lady Elizabeth Chaplin 

Madame de SeVigne* 

Louis IX 

Indolence 

Louise de Querouailles, Duchess of Ports- \ 

mouth J 



Painttd by 



C. Qherardi. 
F. Lauri. 



Holbein. 

F. Lauri. 

Viviani. 

Vandermeulen. 

D. Koninck. 

Carlo Dolce. 

Gerard. 

Guido. 

Koninck. 

Vandermeulen. 

R. Savery. 

F. Lauri. 

Holbein. 

P. da Cortona. 

Titian. 

Van Remee. 

Anonymous. 



Dixon. 
Anonymous. 



Hoskins. 

Anonymous. 
J. Hoskins. 
Anonymous. 



Cooper. 
Louis Crosse* 
Petitot. 
Anonymous. 
Silvia Stern. 
Macpherson 
Florence. 
Petitot. 
Roeguet. 

Anonymous. 

J. Pool. 
Anonymous, 



<tf 



Walker. 
Anonymous. 



Silvia Stern. 



Spencer. 
Anonymous. 
Petitot. 
A. Urbano. 

Cooper. 



.iff 
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Titla of PictQi*. 



Pkiaud by 



CRIMSON VBLVBT DBB8SING-B00M. 

William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle 

Battle of the Bovne 

Virgin and Child 

Virgin, Child, Elisabeth and Joseph 

Garland of Flowers 

Landscape, Morning 

Landscape, Evening 

St. Stephen 

Christ and the Woman of Samaria. { 

Venus and Adonis; 

Virgin and Child 

Jacob' s Dream 

Holy Family 

The Four Evangelists 

Birds 



Portrait of a Boy 

Oliver Cromwell , 

John, Sixth Earl of Exeter 



ONB OF TBI NOBTH DBAWING-B001C8. 



Lady Rachel Rossell 

Landscape 

Two Sketches 

Mr. Pelham 

Mrs. Bates 

Lucretia. 

Elisabeth, Wife of the Earl of Exeter 
Lady Williams 



A BBD-CHAMBBB. 

Honourable Mr. Cecil, with Lady and Parrot 

Fruit and Flowers 

Animals, &c 

TBI DBES8ING-BOOM ADJOINING. 



Eve 

Old London Bridge 

Landscape and Figures 

Landscape and Ruins 

Barbara Villiers 

A Print of Sir Herbert 

Elisabeth, Countess of Exeter. 
Venus and Satyr 



Vandyck. 
Vandermeulen. 
L. da Vinci, 
P. Lauri. 
D. Segers, 
Tempesta. 



Valentino [After] 

Correggio. 
S. Chiari. 
Quido. 
D. Fetti. 

C. Maratti. 
L. da Vinci. 

D. Koninck. 



Velasquez. 

Walker. 

Witting, 



Vandyck. 

Tempesta. 

Bauano. 

Romney. 

A. Kaufman. 

Quido. 

Dobson. 

Smith. 



Wissing. 
Vander Cabel. 



BXBAKFAST-ROOM, OB ANTI-LIBBABY. 



Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 

Mont Blanc 

Portrait of Himself. 

Portrait of Himself. 

Sir Isaac Newton 



P. Veronese. 
Anonymous. 
J. and A. Both. 
P. Panini. 
Lely. 
Durer. 
Lely. 
Libert, 



A. Tassi. 

Edema. 

Verrio. 

Kneller. 

Anonymous, 



CATALOGUE OF THE PICTURES 



▲T 



BLENHEIM, 



THE SEAT OF 



ttf ©race tf)e Suite of JiHarlborougi).* 



No. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 



6. 

7. 



I Title of Pictnw. 

HALL. 

(The Oiling, painted by Sir J. Them- 
hiU t represents Victory, crowning 
John, Duke of Marlborough, as she 
point* to a plan of the Battle of 
Blenheim). 

(In the OaUery above the Door Case.) 

Clara Eugenia, Infanta of Spain and \ 
Governess of the Netherlands .... J 

Queen Anne 

A Lady in a blue Dress 

(Over the Grand Staircase.) 

Charles, Duke of Marlborough, and \ 
Family J 

John, the Great Duke of Marlbo-\ 
rough, and Family / 

WAITING BOOM. 

(Not Public.) 

The Ceiling 

Gipsies with a Soldier 

Dutch Sea-Port 

* Blenheim may be imii every Afternoon, from two 
till four o'clock, except on Sundays and Public dayi. 

v 



Painted by 



Anonymous. 

Lely. 
Anonymous. 



Hudson. 
Closterman. 



HakewiU. 

Valentino. 

Anonymous. 



I -.3 



BLENHEIM. 
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So. 



TitU of Pictar*. 



Pain tail by 



52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 

57- 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65) 

to J- 

68 J 

69. 

70. 

71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 

79- 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 



Two Female Heads 

Mary, Ducheaa of Richmond 

The tame 

A Bacchanalian Piece 

Our Saviour 

St. John 

Prince Eugene » 

An Angel 

Cattle and Figures 

A Circular Landscape 

A Man's Head 

Lady Anne Churchill 

A Man's Head 

Landscapes 

Lord Holland 

The Duchess of Buckingham and Family 

Villicrs, Duke of Buckingham 

A Fete Champttre 

Lady Chesterfield 

A Landscape 

The Circumcision 

Cattle 

A Landscape 

King William III 

The Rape of Proserpine 

A View in Venice 

A Holy Family 

A View in Venice 

A View in Venice 



P. Veronese. 
Vandyck. 



Rubens, 
Carlo Dolce. 



Kneller (?) 

Correggio. 

Bamboccio. 

Claude. 

Titian. 

Kneller. 

Holbein. 

Tillemans. 

Myttens. 
Vandyck. 






84. 
85. 
86. 

87- 
88. 

89. 
90. 

91- 
92. 
93. 
94. 

95. 
96. 

97. 

98. 



Pater. 
Vandyck. 
Paul Bryl. 
Rembrandt. 
Rosa di Tivoli. 
0. Poussin. 
Kneller. 
Rubens. 
Canaletti. 



F. Mola. 
Canaletti. 



99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 



GBAND CABINBT. 

Lot's departure from Sodom 

The Return from Egypt 

The Roman Daughter 

Paracelsus 

The Miraculous Conception 

Raphael's Dorothea 

Head of Rubens 

Pope Gregory and a Female Penitent. . 

A Holy Family 

The Offering of the Magi 

A Madonna 

A Holy Family 

Our Saviour blessing the Children 

Virgin and Child 

The Late Lord Spencer when a Boy . . 

L1TTLB DRAWING-BOOM. 

(Beginning opposite the Entrance from 
the Grand Cabinet.) 

The Woman taken in Adultery 

The Rape of the Sabines 

A Family Piece 

A Landscape 

A Landscape 



Rubens. 



Carlo Dolce. 
Raphael,. 
Rubens. 
Titian. 
L. Caracci. 
Rubens. 
C. Maratti. 
Rubens. 



Reynolds. 



Rembrandt. 
P. da Cortona. 
Gonzales. 
Tenters. 
6. Poussin. 



~~&. 

.:*: 



BLENHEIM. 



Ixxxi 



Till* of Pienn . 



Punttd by 



147. 



148. 
14». 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 

154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
190. 
161. 
102. 



163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
I67. 
168. 
169. 
170. 

171. 



173* 

173. 

174. 



175. 
176. 

177. 

178- 

179. 

180. 



181. 
189. 



Lady Charlotte Spencer, in the Cha " 
racter of a Gipsey, telling her bro 
ther, Lord Henry Spencer, his for 
tune _ 

George, Third Duke of Marlborough .'. 

Dowager Lady Pembroke 

Lord Charles Spencer 

The Marquis of Tavistock 

Lot and his Daughters 

Rubens's three Wives, as the three \ 
Graces J 

Venus and Adonis 

A Battle- Piece 

Another 

A Bacchanalian Piece 

Cattle and Figures 

Gertrude, Duchess of Bedford 

Lady Amelia Boyce 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough 

Two Favourite Dogs 

SALOON. 



Compartments and Ceiling 



GBBBN DRAWING BOOM. 

(Facing the Saloon Entrance.) 

Meleager and Atalanta 

Offering of the Magi 

A Holy Family 

Figures 

[ Adoration of the Shepherds 

A Madonna and Chila 

Figures 

A Knight of St. John of Jerusalem. . . . 
Caroline, Duchess of Marlborough .... 

8TATB DBAWING-ROOlf. 

George, Third Duke of Marlborough. . 
St. Lawrence distributing the Orna- \ 

ments of the Altar J 

A Fruit- Piece ......' 

BALL BSD-CHAMBBB. 



Reynolds, 



Rubens. 



Wouvermans* 



Rubens. 

CastigUone. 

Dance, 

Phillips. 

Kneller. 

Bennett. 



La Guerre. 



Seneca bleeding to Death 

Edward VI 

An Architectural Piece . . 
The Burning of Troy .... 

A Piece of Still Life 

A Piece of Still Life 



Rubens. 

Luca Giordano. 

N. Poussin. 

Rothenhamer. 

L. Giordano. 

N. Poussin. 

Rothenhamer. 

Baroccio, 

Ronmey. 



II prete Genovese. 
Luca Giordano. 



L. Giordano* 
Holbein. 
Panini. 
Old Franck, 
Maltese. 



THB LIBBABT. 



Jonah and the Whale. 
A Landscape 



[After] Poussin. 



CATALOGUE OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES 



IN THI 



BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 



AT OXFORD. 



No 



1 

2 
3 
4 
• 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
Jl 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 



Title of Pictow. 

Portrait of Grotius 

Portrait of Himself 

Portrait of Howard, Earl of Surrey. . . . 

Portrait of Franciscus Junius 

Lord Crew, Bishop of Durham 

King Charles II. and Queen Catherine 
James, Duke of York, and his Duchess 
Sir Joseph Williamson, Secretary of \ 

State / 

Sir George Mackenzie 

Luther 

Sir Thomas Overbury 

Sir Thomas Bodley 

Samuel Butler 

Matthew Prior 

John Locke 

Johannes Duns Scotus 

Sir H. Wotton 

Erasmus 

Sir Kenelm Digby 

Sir P. Sydney (burnt in wood) 

Handel 

Himself 

Lord Chief Justice Raymond 

Dr. Flamstead 

John Taylor the Water Poet 

King William and Queen Mary 

George III 

Adrian Beverlandt 

Archbishop Potter 

Sir J. Chardin, the Traveller 

Addison 

Mr. Nelson 

Michael de Montaigne 

Chaucer 

Himself 

The Earl of Strafford 

Dryden, when Old 



Ptinfd by 



Rembrandt. 

Fuller. 

Holbein. 

Rembrandt. 

Kneller. 

Lely. 



Anonymous. 
Cornelius Janssen. 



Lely. 

Richardson. 

Gibson, 

Spagnoletto. 

C. Janssen. 

Holbein, 

Vandyck. 

Dr. Griffith. 

Hudson. 

Kneller. 

Vanderbank. 

Gibson. 

Taylor. 

Kneller. 

Ramsay. 

Kneller. 

Hudson. 

Dandridge. 

Kneller. 



Anonymous. 



Kneller. 

Vandyck. 

Kneller, 



